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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XX., NO. 5. 





“The children never seem to tire of it. Month af- 
ter month it is in constant demand, among the older 
as well as younger ones. Its fascinating illustrations, 
its charming stories, and timely articles on every kin 


of subject seem to afford them unceasing delight.”— 
Living Church, Chicago. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Itiustraten WRekLy. 


The number for January 11 contains the open- 
ing chapters of the new serial story entitled 


THE COLONEL’S MONEY, 


By LUCY C. LILLIE, 
Avtuor or “ Nan,” “ Rotr Hovse,” 
*Favse Witness,” ETO. 


“ The Flamingo Feather” is brought to a happy 
conclusion in the same number. 

Me. J. Macponatp Oxxiey contributes an excel- 
lent article on the seasonable sport of Snow-shoeing, 
and Henry Hatton, the well-known “ magician,” 
reveals some of the secrets of his art in an article 
called “ Recollections ofa Conjurer.” 

“ Great-Grandmamma’s Spectacles” is the title 
of a story told in rhyme and pictures by Dan 
Bearp. 


SuBScRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youna Prorie 
will be sent on application. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1887. 
WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 





W. E NORRIS’S NEW STORY. 





A new serial story, of thrilling interest, by the 
popular novelist W.E. Norris, author il Thirl- 
by Hall,” “ Adrian Vidal,” ete., will be begun in 
the next number of Harver’s Bazar. 





HUMAN BEING AND BRUTE. 

"WHERE is a great deal of mock sympathy 

in this world, cultivated by its owners 
for various reasons, the chief one being its 
lovely appearance, the owners fancying, it 
may be, that it gives them all that affec- 
tionate and ingenuous charm possessed by 
the young ladies in DicKEeNs’s christening 
story, when they crowded around the baby 
in the nurse’s arms, asking if it could open 
its eyes yet. 

Sometimes, after a sufficient period of its 
exercise, the owners weary of it and drop it, 
and appear as hard-hearted or as soft-heart- 
ed only as nature made them; and the world 
is really the better for the change, inasmuch 
as there is something genuine then to go 
upon. But sometimes the cultivated habit 
becomes a fixed one; the custom of affect- 
ing to find something to love and pity teach- 
es how and where to find it, and one is al- 
inost surprised at one’s self to find real love 
and pity and sympathy actively at work in 
the heart, instead of the amiable simulation 
of those qualities. Of course in this case 
the world is by so much the better, again, as 
it is the richer and fuller and more fortu- 
nate for any thought or act of kindness that 
comes into it, and it makes no odds whether 
the possessors of this sentiment got it by 
dint of cultivation as an exotic or whether 
it was born with them ; if it is not of equal 
service to the nature of the possessors, it is 
perhaps of superior service to the world at 
large, as art is often of more value than 
crude nature—is, in fact, the cultivation and 
development of nature. 

When all this appearance of sympathetic 
feeling, whether it be mock or real, native 
or cultivated, is expended upon buman be- 
ings, there is nothing to do but to offer 
tiranks; somebody, at any rate, is helped by 
it. If work is found for the tramp, and 
money found to’ gv him for the work, or if 
he is but fed and sést-unon-his tramping 
way; if any method is discovered of relieving 
the proud and poor family of pecuniary trou- 
ble; if the inmates of the Home for the 
Helpless are entertained by an afternoon’s 
reading or an evening’s singing; if the sick 
receive baskets of flowers and fruit by meaus 
of it, or the hungry are provided with a gen- 
erous dinner; if one half-clad child is de- 
cently clothed; if kind words are given to 
those who suffer for the want of them; if 
care is taken to make home a delight—then 
it matters but little to any other than the 
one person doing this; whether the reasous 
for which it is done are entirely worthy or 
not, the work answers the purpose of work, 
and insures happiness to others; and the 
worker, if injured by any act of insincerity 
or of self-seeking in the affair, can only be 
benefited in the loug-run by the habit of 
giving happiness. 

There is, however, another variety of this 
tender-heartedness and sympathy, which 
often seems more a maudlin sentiment than 
a wholesome or natural one, and is most 
frequently to be seen expended on the dumb 
brute creation ; indeed, the expenders of it 
act as if almost unaware of the existence of 
any other creation, reserve all their forces, 
in the way of kindness, for the lower order 
of animals, and ignore humanity in an aston- 





ishing manner. They carry the pug-dog in 
their arms with caresses and tendernesses, of 
which the little creature understands only 
the tone, if so much as that, and they brush 
past the ragged beggar child with sufficient 
force to knock the puny wretch aside, and 
scowl at the little street-sweeper as if he 
sinned in being alive; and meanwhile the 
price of the silver or jewelled collar and the 
embroidered blanket of the pet would clothe 
some tattered child for a year. The value 
of the velvet cushion on which many a puss 
belonging to these parties takes her siesta 
would buy a rocking-chair for a child that 
never had one; but it would hardly give as 
much pleasure to the owner of the puss to 
see the child luxuriating in its rocking-chair 
as to see the cat upon its cushion; and it 
never occurs to such a person to think that 
the money paid for the gilded saucer out of 
which many another pet, poll-parrot, mar- 
moset, or what not, feeds would heap with 
healthy food a pewter platter for many a 
day for the child who never saw a gilded 
saucer and never is likely to do so. Not 
that we question the right of those who 
are able to afford it to keep pets, if they 
wish, to any extent, and to treat them prop- 
erly. But, for all that, it would seem as 
though, when human beings in distress as 
to both body and soul are to be found all 
about one, one’s first energies and one’s su- 
perfluous funds should be devoted to those 
human beings; and if the pet must have a 
gilded saucer, then that gilded saucer must 
be counterbalanced by the food heaped on 
the pewter platter before mentioned. One 
may have the civil right, and possibly the 
moral right, to own a brute worth ten thou- 
sand dollars at a bench show, yet unless one 
has within one’s ken no instances where the 
sum of ten thousand dollars meaus the dif- 
ference between safety and destruction, it 
can hardly be with a clear conscience that 
one locks up so much money in the hand- 
some and useless skin of the beast. 

The sensibilities of many of these indi- 
viduals of whom we speak are exquisite 
as regards their pets, although often dull 
enough as regards other creatures of a 
loftier type. They will let their especial 
dog howl half the night, and disturb a 
whole neighborhood by the howling, be the 
dog so inclined, rather than deprive it of 
the free expression of its feelings; they 
will let the creature run loose and snap at 
the heels of every wayfarer, rather than 
make it suffer any punishment for such mis- 
demeanor, or have it shut up out of harm’s 
way. No matter whom the dog teases, so 
long as the dog is not teased himself, and if 
guests are unwilling to come to the house 
and be saluted with snarls and snaps and 
the unknown terrors that hang round 
the inhospitable cur, let guests stay away! 
Meanwhile their poll-parrot may scream 
the region into fits: it does not annoy 
them, why should it annoy anybody else? 
Their mocking-bird may begin its song at 
widnight outside the window, and make 
sleep impossible for a whole block: they 
like to hearit. And their cats may scratch 
up every seed in the neighbor's garden 
beds: it is the neighbors who are cruel to 
object to such a thing. To this class of 
minds the child that is kept awake by the 
dog that bays the moon, or by the sbrill 
whistle from the cage, is not of so much 
consequence as the maker of the noise. If 
one is disturbed by a bird’s singing, the rea- 
soning runs, oue must be of a coarse and 
common order, and had as well be disturbed 
as not; and if one is frightened by the 
bounding beast whose bark is worse than 
its bite, one must be laughed at mercilessly, 
as if it were much worse to be torn to death 
than te be frightened to death. The pat- 
ent-medicive man who, according to rumor, 
fed his horses on white grapes at three dol- 
lars a pound, was not necessarily so regard- 
less of the feelings of human beings as those 
people who exhibit more interest in the 
freedom and pleasure of their pets than of 
their neighbors; rather was the act of the 
Roman Emperor who deified his horse and 
had divine honors paid to him part and 
parcel of their own. To people like these 
the existence of a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals precludes the 
possibility of one for the prevention of 
cruelty to human beings; they forget that 
human beings are animals too; and in real- 
ity one of their chief pleasures in aiding 
the good work of such societies is that it 
allows them to harass and prosecute human 
beings, their tender-heartedness toward 
dumb animals amounting to a total want 
of heart toward those of articulate speech. 

Of course the owning of fifty-thousand- 
dollar horses, and animals of that sort, and 
the bestowal of due care upon them, do 
not enter into our present consideration ; 
they are property, and the care they receive 
is the care suitable to the preservation of 
such property. Ifthe horses or other beasts 
of the sort were let loose upon the side- 
walks, or accompanied their masters and 
mistresses on morning calls, or assisted in 





entertaining when we ourselves made morn- 
ing visits to their owners, or were allowed 
in any way to annoy or torment us, there 
might be a good deal to say. There is rea- 
son in all things, and the love of pets is like 
personal liberty, only allowable so far as it 
does not infringe on the personal liberty of 
other people. 





‘‘ ABOUT MONEY, AND OTHER 
THINGS.” 


IPHE author of that perennial novel, John Hal- 

ifaz, Gentleman, who, as she says, with a 
touch of pathos, has been often asked to reprint 
these entertaining papers, by those who believe 
the public will still listen to one who even now 
counts nearly two generations of readers, offers 
this pretty volume, which is just published by 
Harper & Broruers, as a Christmas remembrance 
from an old friend, who has lived for sixty and 
written books for forty years, The ten charm- 
ing sketches that compose it embrace the gamut 
of human emotions; some raise a laugh, a few a 
tear, and others a serious thought, which the 
author says is best of all. Like all her writings, 
they are readable, and also pure. The most fas- 
tidious parent need never hesitate to bring into 
his family a line that she has written, any more 
than he need fear that they will find it dull, A 
new work from her pen adds to the stock of good 
books in existence, and thus increases the real 
worth of mankind, 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
PAROCHIALISM. 

W E are gradually clearing ourselves, in Amer- 

ica, from the lingering spirit of colonial- 
ism. The change is fortunate, but even the civil 
war has not yet rid us of what may be called pa- 
rochialism, or what would be called in Germany 
particularism—the impression that we are citizens 
of this or that commonwealth, or region, or city, 
instead of claiming allegiance to the Great Re- 
public. The habit proceeds largely, no doubt, 
from the vast size of our land, which even rail- 
roads and migratory habits cannot easily com- 
pass. It is also strengthened, perhaps, by the 
absence of any satisfactory name for this great 
nation. Had it been called Columbia or Wash- 
ington, the word would have been uncouth enough, 
but it would have carried with it a sense of un- 
questionable unity, which the collective phrase 
“United States” has-seemed rather to deprecate. 
If something of this disadvantage has been felt all 
over the nation, it was still worse in those parts 
of it where the parochialism was thought to be an 
advantage, and was christened “ State’s Rights.” 
No doubt one reason for the paucity of Southern 
literature, before the civil war, was the fact that 
the most gifted writer in that region was apt to 
feel that he had nothing larger than a State be- 
hind him; and it is a curious fact that the poet 
Hayne, in speaking of the Confederacy after its 
formation, still described its members only as 
“sister nations,” as if disclaiming all thought 
of national unity, even there. In general, how- 
ever, the war may be said to have put an end to 
this feeling, in a political sense, and to have sub- 
stituted the nation for the individual State, as the 
unit of loyalty. Hayne and Lanier, Simms and 
Kennedy, are now included, even against their 
will, in the literature of a nation. 

This being the case, we should live up to it in 
all ways. We are Americans, not merely resi- 
dents of Meddibemps at one extremity, or Seat- 
tle at the other. We have to hold our own, in the 
way of self-respect, against the other populations 
of the earth’s surface, and we certainly must 
make common cause, and not fritter away our 
strength in the petty jealousies of a thousand lit- 
tle parishes, When we see Americans in Eu- 
rope we are proud of them, if they deserve our 
pride, or ashamed of them, if they merit our 
shame, and this without the slightest reference to 
the part of our country from which they came. 
Why should it be otherwise when we are at home 
again? But, in fact, the mutual criticism of 
Eastern and Western, Northern and Southern, is 
often very much like that between Englishmen 
and Americans; it is not fraternal, but critical, 
almost satirical—“ a little more than kin and less 
than kind.” In England the very compliments 
given to an American are apt to sting. If he 
does not speak through his nose or talk like 
Bret Harte’s heroes, he is regarded as exception- 
al. “You an American!—I give you my word 
of honor I never should have suspected it.” 
These words, which he is equally liable to hear 
from his host, his tailor, and the waiting-maid at 
his inn, are more annoying than any personal 
censure; and make him long for a mif®.ent to 
tilt his chair, to put his feet on the table, to do 
anything that shall free him from being thus 
complimented at the expense of his rate. 

And yet this class of remarks may be constant- 
ly heard in our own cities as regards strangers 
from some other city. When a lady visiting Bos- 
ton from Chicago is kindly assured that no one 
would suppose her to be Western, or one visiting 
Chicago from Boston is kindly vindicated from 
the charge of being Eastern, it is as insulting as 
the unconscious ‘insolence of these English re- 
marks. We are all Americans; the honors of 
one are the honors of all; the discredit of one is 
the discredit of everybody. If in various parts 
of the country we have a variety of gestures, in- 
tonations, phrases, manners, it is that we may 
compare these different methods candidly, gener- 
ously, and with mutual respect, and thus gradu- 
ally eliminate what is undesirable, and select the 
best. What we desire, or should desire, is to have 
the American type the best type that the world 
has ever seen. Nothing short of this is an aim 
worthy the effort. 

If this is true of society and manners, it is still 








truer of literature. What can be less profitable 
than all this talk about a literary centre, this fool- 
ish struggle between rival cities? What we want 
is a literature ; given that, and the centre will take 
care of itself. It is not even important that there 
should be a centre; a hundred nodal points, each 
sending forth its germinating and vital influence, 
will do just as well, and will be more befitting for 
a nation that includes the breadth of a continent, 
and may yet include its length also, What we 
need is to produce good books; this once done, 
it makes no more difference in what part of the 
country they are produced than in what part of a 
man’s farm—the northeast or southwest corner 
—he raises those fine apples. Where there is a 
good author, there is the beginning of a literary 
centre; where MacGregor sits, there is the head 
of the table. We are all enriched when Miss 
Murfree suddenly reveals to us a new literary cen- 
tre in J'ennessee, or Miss Edith Thomas in Ohio, 
or Hubert Bancroft in San Francisco, The con- 
centration of literature into a new London or 
Paris is not to be expected among us, perhaps 
not to be desired. That implies a small and high- 
ly centralized civilization, whose outskirts shall 
be as little given to literature as the English col- 
onies or the French provinces ; whereas what we 
need is the development of a high literary life 
through a number of different fountain-heads. 
The nation should produce its fair share of the 
recognized masterpieces of the world’s literature— 
or, if you please, of the works which are still mas- 
terpieces, though unrecognized—or else, at least, 
of the writings that influence their time, and then 
become a part of the “ choir invisible.” There is 
promise of all this, but it can only be fulfilled by 
dismissing all the petty parochialism of local ri- 
valries. The Arabs, before Mohammed’s time, 
used to hold high festival over two things, the 
advent of a new poet, and the birth of a colt of 
eminent breed, The former festival at least we 
Americans should hold, even if the advent of the 
bard should occur on the utmost border of the 


Aleutian Islands, pe fae? 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
LIV. 

MONG the many savory side dishes which 
can be held in reserve for an unexpected 
addition to the usual number at table, or for use 
with small hot dishes of meat when large joints 
are not desirable, the French galantine and its 
accompaniment, aspic jelly, stand pre-eminent 
for attractiveness and convenience; its economy 
depends upon its ingredients. From the truffled 
turkey the scale of cost descends to the boned 
shoulder of mutton, and we shall run the scale, 
because, while we cannot afford the luxury of 
boned turkey frequently, we may attempt it at 
least for wedding festivities, golden and other- 
wise. And the humbler forms of galantines will 
prove gastronomic treasures in the hands of house- 
wives who are capable of evolving distinctive 
flavors from the chaos of kitchen spice- boxes. 
Much of the success of economical cookery de- 
pends upon the flavor of the dish; the simplest 
food, well cooked and palatably seasoned, is far 
more appetizing than expensive fare that is de- 
void of salt or savor. The necessity for preserv- 
ing individual flavor has already been indicated 
as a means for extending the variety that is such 
a charm at table, but when the force-meat of a 
galantine is composed wholly or in part of cooked 
food, the seasoning must be pronounced enough 
to replace the intense flavor of freshly cooked 
meats. The galantine proper is made from choice 
poultry, game birds, or small animals, boned, 
stuffed with a force-meat of fresh meat, and 
boiled in a broth which is subsequently made 
into aspic jelly. The dish is always served cold. 
Somewhat similarly composed dishes of ordinary 
poultry and meats are baked and served hot, with 
a brown sauce made from their own drippings. 
The operation of boning is the same in both in- 
stances; briefly as possible described, it is as fol- 
lows: After carefully removing all feathers or 
fur from the subject to be boned, great care be- 
ing taken to preserve the skin intact, the car- 
cass is laid back upward upon a table. Where, 
in the boning of a bird, the wings and second 
joints are referred to, the fore and hind legs of 
game animals or sucking pigs would be similarly 
treated, and the same care would be exercised to 
avoid penetrating to the entrails. With a sharp, 
small knife cut the skin at the back of the neck, 
loosen the skin from the neck, and cut off the 
neck and head, leaving the neck skin attached to 
the body; cut the skin down the middle of the 
back the entire length, and loosen it with the 
knife point from the backbone, leaving the flesh 
attached to the skin; return to the neck, cut the 
skin with the flesh attached away from the upper 
part of the backbone, working toward the junc- 
tion of the wings and the body; unjoint the 
wings from the inside, leaving the bones in the 
wings for the present, and continue to cut for- 
ward until the crop is reached; loosen the crop 
from the skin and flesh, and remove it without 
breaking it ; cut downward from the wings, taking 
care not to penetrate to the intestines where the 
thin inner membrane is stretched over the ribs. 
When the union of the second joint and the body 
is reached, unjoint the legs from the inside, leav- 
ing the bones in the legs, and cut forward toward 
the middle of the breast. The skin with a slight 
inner layer of flesh is stretched very taut across 
the breastbone, and careful cutting is here re- 
quired to keep the skin intact; if it is cut or torn, 
it must be sewed before the galantine can be 

stuffed. 

When both sides of the turkey have been cut 
free from the carcass, the flesh and skin can be 
spread out on the cutting board or table, the thick- 
est part of the flesh cut and laid over the scant 
portions, and the bones of the wings and legs 
taken out from the inside by cutting the flesh 
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loose from the bone and turning it with the skin 
off the bone as a glove would be turned off the 
hand, until the second joint of the wing and the 
drumstick of the leg are reached; these may be 
cut off fo save boning, and are to be boiled with 
the galantine. The bones of the carcass freed 
from the entrails are to be boiled as a basis for 
the aspic jelly; the heart, gizzard, and neck are 
also to be boiled; the liver is to be freed from 
the gall, and used as will presently be indicated. 

Put the bones and trimmings of the turkey in 
a large pot, like a ham-boiler, with a gallon of 
cold water and half a cupful of salt, and let them 
boil, removing all scum as it rises ; peel a carrot, 
a turnip, and an onion, and stick into the onion 
a dozen whole cloves ; lay on the left hand a small 
bunch of well-washed parsley with the root at- 
tached ; within the leaves lay a blade of mace, a 
bay-leaf, a small red pepper or a dozen pepper- 
corns, a sprig of any sweet herb except sage, and 
a few celery leaves if they are available; fold the 
root and leaves of the parsley so as to enclose 
the spices, and tie the little package compactly 
with a string. 

All these vegetables are to be put with the 
bones as soon as the scum has been removed. 
While the water is boiling, make the force-meat 
for the galantine. Its ingredients determine the 
cost of the dish; a small box of truffles costs in 
New York from seventy-five cents to a dollar; a 
box or can of mushrooms from thirty to forty 
cents; either or both may be used, or only half a 
can of mushrooms. The force-meat is made from 
finely chopped poultry and lean veal, or from veal 
and lean fresh pork, or from good sausage meat; 
in quantity about two-thirds the weight of the 
turkey is required. The meat must be free from 
membranes and sinews, and chopped as fine as 
sausage meat. A quarter of a pound of clear 
salt pork or half a pound of boiled tongue, cut in 
long strips, the pork a quarter of an inch square, 
and the tongue half an inch, greatly improves the 
flavor of the force-meat. To each pound of the 
force-meat allow one raw egg, one even teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one of the following spices, mixed 
—not one spoonful of each spice—ground cloves, 
allspice, mace, and nutmeg, and a saltspoonful of 
black pepper. A glass of good sherry or Madeira 
to each pound is imperative if the proper flavor 
is desired ; no other flavoring will replace it, or as- 
sist in keeping the force-meat, which is especially 
important in warm weather. After the seasonings 
are thoroughly mixed with the force-meat, an inch 
layer is to be spread upon the flesh of the turkey, 
which is laid skin down flat upon the table; at 
intervals of about an inch lay portions of the 
tongue or salt pork, and some of the mushrooms ; 
then put on another layer of force-meat, more of 
the pork or tongue, and the mushrooms; when 
the force-meat is all in place, put the liver and 
truffles in the centre of the whole, fold the sides 
up over them without disturbing the other ingre- 
dients, and secure the force-meat by sewing up 
the skin. 

This operation of sewing the boned bird de- 
mands a careful hand, for the skin of a tender 
bird breaks easily away from the string. The 
following has been found to be the most satis- 
factory method of procedure. Use white cord, 
and a large needle which carries it readily; if 
several needles are at hand, thread tliem with the 
cord doubled, two carrying a yard each of cord 
to be used for the ends of the bird, and one ear- 
rying about a yard and a half for the back. Sew 
up the two ends first by running the needle in 
loose stitches, such as are used for overcasting, 
so that by drawing both ends of the doubled cord 
the end of the bird can be closed as a bag is 
drawn together, and the ends of the cord tied to 
hold the skin in place. After the ends are se- 
cured, the back can be sewed more easily. The 
best stitch for the back is a button-hole about 
half an inch long; the stitches must be so set 
through skin and flesh that the bird can be round- 
ed to its first form, and the cord must be carefully 
drawn to avoid breaking through the skin. If, 
as the sewing progresses, the force-meat proves 
to be excessive in quantity, some of it may be 
taken out and put aside to fry like meat balls or 
to bake like sausage rolls. When the bird is 
sewed, it is to be wiped with a wet towel, and 
rolled up in a cloth for boiling. Cut four pieces 
of inch-wide white tape about a yard long, and 
spread out on the table a yard and a half of clean 
cloth about half a yard wider than the length of 
the boned turkey; have stout cord or tape for 
tying the ends. The operation of rolling the tur- 
key is best performed by two persons, but one 
can accomplish it if care is taken to keep the 
cloth free from wrinkles, and pull it very tight 
and even, so that the bird is enclosed in a com- 
pact roll; when the length of the cloth has been 
wrapped firmly around the bird, secure it by tying 
the four broad tapes at intervals around it; then 
make the ends of the cloth free from folds on the 
inside, and gather and tie first one and then the 
other, holding the cloth in the left hand pushed 
as close as possible to the bird, the hand being 
held exactly in the centre of the end <f the roll, 
and the string used to hold the cloth in place being 
wound around it many times, 

The object sought is to enclose the bird so 
smoothly in the cloth that its surface will show 
no creases when cooked, and so tightly that its 
shape will be kept intact during boiling. After 
the turkey is wrapped and tied, weigh it; allow 
twenty minutes to a pound for boiling it with the 
bones and vegetables, and enough boiling water 
to cover it; if at the end of that length of time 
the cloth appears a little loose, the bird is prop- 
erly cooked ; if it is still tight, continue the boil- 
ing. When the turkey is done, take it up and 
let it cool a little while the broth is strained 
through a clean towel laid double in a colander. 
From this broth the aspic jelly is made. For each 
quart of the broth soften two ounces of gelatine 
in cold water; put it into a thick saucepan with 
the white and shell of one raw egg and a quart 
of broth; stir the broth over the fire until the 





gelatine is dissolved, then let it boil until it looks 
perfectly clear under the scum of egg which will 
rise to the surface; when it is clear, strain it 
through a clean towel folded in a colander, letting 
it run through the towel without squeezing or 
stirring; to each quart add a glass of sherry or 
Madeira, and see that it is palatably seasoned. 
The aspic jelly can be colored in several shades 
by caramel, and cooled from one to two inches 
thick in shallow dishes; when cold, it can be cut 
in fanciful shapes, and used to garnish the gal- 
antine. 

When the boned turkey is cool enough to be 
handled, untie the tapes and unroll it; quickly 
rinse the cloth first in hot and then in cold water, 
again roll up the bird and tie it, lay it between 
two platters with a heavy weight on the upper 
one, and allow it to remain until quite cold. Then 
it can be unrolled, the strings used to sew it re- 
moved without tearing the flesh, and the galantine 
will be ready to garnish with the cold aspic jelly. 

Although this operation may seem complicated, 
many of our culinary followers have succeeded 
in accomplishing it. If any Bazar reader does 
not think these directions clear enough, the au- 
thor will supplement them upon being advised of 
any doubtful point. Many cook books give diree- 
tions, under the title of boned turkey or chicken, 
for boiling poultry, removing the bones, pressing 
it in a mould, and pouring some thickened broth 
over it; but this dish, although good when well 
made, has no claim to the title of boned poultry 
or galantine. 

As to the reduction of cost, less expensive ma- 
terial can be chosen—the shoulder of mutton, for 
instance ; the force-meat may be of sausage meat, 
or any savory dressing of cold meat chopped, 
mixed with bread, and highly seasoned. The 
wine may be omitted if the dish is not to be kept 
very long, but the eggs are needed to keep the 
force-meat intact when it is cut. The boned mut- 
ton may be boiled like the turkey, and jelly made 
from the broth, or it may be baked and served 
hot; if it is baked, the cloth is not needed to 
preserve its form. 

Other birds and small game animals may be 
boned, and either boiled or baked. The boiling 
gives the meat jelly, which so greatly adds to the 
appearance and flavor of the dish. 

The best turkey for boning is a short, plump 
hen turkey a year old; a tenderer, younger bird 
would be torn in boning or sewing. Boned quail 
are delicious roasted or baked, as is a boned 
chicken stuffed with a chestnut force - meat. 
Any of these galantines are admirable dishes for 
luncheons, receptions, and social occasions where 
cold dishes are most suitable, and the prettiest 
effects can be accomplished by garnishing with 
several shades of aspic jelly. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDWINTER TOILETTES, FURS, ETC. 


N IDWINTER costumes for visiting are Rus- 

sian-like in their combination of cloth with 
fur, as the fur is no longer merely a trimming, 
but becomes a part of the dress, appearing as a 
lower skirt, or as panels, vest, fichu, or cape. The 
long fluffy furs are used in these combinations as 
well as the short seal-skin, beaver, and Astrakhan. 
For instance, a brown cloth costume has all the 
visible parts of the lower skirt covered with mink 
tails, or with those of the Hudson Bay sable; a 
scabieuse cloth made with a polonaise has wide 
side panels of the long black fox fur or of black 
lynx, while the natural lynx or the red fox is 
used by those who prefer light furs on dark 
cloths. A green velvet costume has the stylish 
long over-skirt draped over what appears to be 
an,entire lower skirt of black lynx, but which of 
course is only used on the parts disclosed by the 
drapery. 

Ladies’ cloth of light tints is the novelty 
among imported dresses to be used for recep- 
tion dresses during the winter, and for visiting 
later on and deep in the spring. Pale mauve, 
lavender, and rose-colored cloths are decidedly 
new, and there are also new shades of china 
blue, of Suéde, réséda, sage, light terra-cotta, and 
chaudron. Réséda cloth polonaises are draped 
over cream white skirts that are bordered with 
brown fur, and decorated with pointed passemen- 
terie of silver, gilt, or copper. For trimming 
these pale cloths there are also garnitures of cut- 
work of cloth in arabesques and other open de- 
signs wrought with tinsel threads of copper and 
gilt, and then beaded with pearls or with gold 
erystals in a most effective way. These trim- 
mings are almost invariably associated with furs, 
and the new French caprice is to cut the furs in 
designs of palms, pyramids, Greek squares, 
blocks, ete., but the preference here is for the 
straight border covering the foot of the lower 
skirt. a 
Black marten, called also Alaska sable, is not 
only the most popular black fur used for trim- 
ming, but it is also the most fashionable. It is 
now perfectly deodorized, and is used for trim- 
ming both light and dark materials, and for wraps 
as well as for dresses. Black lynx is now so 
well dyed that it will not rub off, and this with 
black fox is the most dressy of the long black 
furs. Black Persian lamb is the most used of 
the short black furs known generally as Astra- 
khan, and the modistes are reviving the longer- 
waved Russian lamb-skins for borders of cloth 
dresses. Among the stylish light furs for trim- 
ming are the natural lynx, the badger, the blue 
fox, red fox, gray fox, cross fox, and the beauti- 
ful silver fox, which is still used, notwithstanding 
it is too tender to be durable. Chinchilla is in 
great favor abroad, but is cold in color, and not 
thought generally becoming. Mink is restored to 
its former popularity, and is much used in rows 
of dark tails as a close border, and in pendent 
fringes of tails. Russian sable and the American 
sables brought from Hudson Bay are once more 
fashionable for trimmings, and as boas, shoulder 





capes, and muffs. Beaver is still used both pluck- 
ed and unplucked, in its natural color and dyed. 

The long round boa with muff to match is the 
popular set of fur, and is used in all the light 
fluffy furs, such as the badger and fox furs just 
mentioned, also in the dark bear-skins, especially 
the brown bear in its natural color, and in black 
marten, lynx, and fox. The sable boas are of 
course the first choice, and dark mink is also ef- 
fective as a boa. The short-fleeced seal and 
beaver boas are flat, and are finished with tails 
or balls at the end. 

Skating and sleighing dresses made entirely of 
seal-skin are as shapely as if made of cloth and 
fitted by a tailor. They are of course severe in 
outline and without drapery. The skirt has all 
its fulness massed in the back, and the postilion 
basque clings to the bust as if moulded there ; it 
is single-breasted, pointed in front, short on the 
hips, has small folds in the square postilion, 
coat sleeves, and a high officer’s collar. The only 
trimming of this luxuriously warm dress is some 
pendent balls of seal along the edge of the front 
and sides of the postilion basque, and some but- 
tons on the sleeves and down each side of the 
skirt; these buttons are wooden moulds covered 
with seal-skin. 

Seal-skin wraps are in greater variety than at 
any previous winter. For those who cannot spend 
much money, or bear the weight of long garments, 
are the close English jackets, fitted like tailor- 
made cloth jackets to follow the outlines of the 
figure, and worn without trimming, or else bor- 
dered with Persian lamb. The longer half-loose 
sacque of seal-skin is still the choice of those 
who make long journeys and take country drives ; 
and the still longer Newmarket with its close 
coat sleeves, or the paletots with square sleeves, 
are graceful garments covering the wearer from 
throat to foot, and suitable over any dress, be- 
cause the dress is entirely concealed. For those 
who have handsome costumes to display, the 
short mantles are especially liked in seal-skin, 
because this fur harmonizes with dresses of any 
color, and such a mantle does away with the ne- 
cessity of having a separate wrap or jacket with 
each dress, These mantles are very short on the 
tournure, with the fronts longer but quite slender 
—a style becoming to stout figures, as it makes the 
wearer look taller. These may be quite plain, 
but are usually trimmed with a border of black 
marten, sable, beaver, or lynx, which is deepened 
or broadened on the tournure, and may be finish- 
ed with a fringe of tails. 

An English novelty is a seal cape somewhat 
in scarf shape, extending not quite to the waist 
line in the back, but with slender mantilla fronts 
dropping as low as the knees. Another English 
fancy is that of making striped fur capes and 
coats alternately of seal-skin and of Persian lamb- 
skin. A fichu of chinchilla fur is a French trim- 
ming for seal-skin jackets; this passes around 
the neck as’ a collar, and is lapped to the left 
side in a pointed revers. The sleeves of long 
fur cloaks and of visites are now made slightly 
flowing, and are widely bordered. Persian lamb 
jackets are made in all the shapes described for 
seal-skin, 

Collars and stoles with square fronts and a 
muff to match are in great favor in the various 
kinds of sable and in dark mink, as these brown 
furs are now worn with any dress. For a limit- 
ed price the stole and muff may be of good natu- 
ral beaver or of the favorite natural lynx. When 
a separate muff is needed, it is of black marten 
for dark fur, natural lynx when light fur is de- 
sired, or of fine otter for a choice muff. Shoul- 
der capes also give great comfort for a small 
outlay of money, and are chosen in beaver, Per- 
sian lamb, or black fox, while those who can 
spend money freely buy sable capes, or else those 
of mink made up of dark tails. Mink is also 
used for the lining and borders of Sicilienne cir- 
culars, which ladies are loath to give up, as com- 
fortable wraps for the carriage, for evening, for 
sleighing, and for travelling, though they are not 
in keeping with the tailor suits now used for 
walking. 

Seal-skin turbans for ladies have soft crowns 
higher in front than behind, and are especially 
stylish when the brim is covered with Persian 
lamb-skin. High crowns sloping lower at the 
back are also a feature of black Astrakhan or 
Persian lamb turbans, and some are shaped very 
much like the Liberty cap. The Polish turban 
and the English helmet with visor are also made 
up in seal and Persian, and are provided with 
ear tabs that are tied up over the crown when 
not in use. The regular English walking hat is 
copied in fur, and there are seal bonnets of grace- 
ful shapes trimmed with ostrich feathers and 
pompons ; the head of the animal in miniature, 
or the paws mounted with silver, or perhaps 
some tail tips, are placed among the high loops 
of ribbon that form a bow in front. Sleighing 
hoods of seal-skin, or of gray krimmer, or of 
black Persian lamb, are made with pleats above 
the forehead, and are cut with a deep cape that 
falls low on the shoulders, Ladies’ gloves of 
otter or of seal-skin have dog-skin palms and 
inside fingers. 

Ladies who like light robes of fur for the car- 
riage use red or gray fox robes, while many pre- 
fer the wolverene handsomely marked robes, or 
the beautiful dark squares of seal-skin lined 
with plush. Black bear robes are liked for the 
sleigh, and the ’coon robe with tails strung upon 
it at intervals is used either for the carriage, the 
sleigh, or the floor. There are also handsome 
tiger and leopard robes, with the head, feet, and 
tail spread in shape, which may be used in the 
sleigh or on the floor. 

Seal-skin overcoats are now worn by men of 
taste, and are no longer considered “loud,” espe- 
cially when they have the collar, cuffs, and flaps 
of Persian lamb-skin. However, the more pop- 
ular overcoats for sleighing and for driving are 
of cloth lined with Hudson Bay sable or mink, 
and trimmed with Persian lamb-skin; there are 
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others with otter or beaver collars, or with seal- 
skin trimming; these great-coats cover the wear- 
er from head to foot, and have an air of great 
comfort. 

Among useful garments in the cold season are 
the quilted satin basques of excellent shape, soft, 
clinging, and without sleeves, to be worn under 
the short jacket of tailor-made cloth suits or a 
short mantle, and give needed warmth; these are 
too lightly wadded to add much to the apparent 
size, and in many cases some such addition is de- 
sirable. For stouter figures there are still more 
clinging jackets of hand-knit ribbed wool that 
appear to be merely a doubled band, but there are 
armholes at each end, and when put on, the gar- 
ment adjusts itself to the wearer as if moulded 
upon her, 

A pretty new hood, called the Fabiola, and 
copied after the head drapery in the picture of 
that name, is of fine wool, knitted in loops like 
Astrakhan attached to a beaded tufted band 
across the front, drooping low on the shoulders, 
and crossing in front. This comes in dark col- 
ors and in white, and is used for sleighing, or in 
the evening over an elaborate coiffure. 

Among new warm under-garments are sacque 
chemises of fine white flannel made up in French 
convents precisely as the percale chemises are, 
with embroidery done on the garment, neat fea- 
ther-stitching and scallops for ornament. They 
are made with low round neck and very short 
sleeves, or with square neck and elbow sleeves, 
or else with high neck and long close sleeves. 
Turkish drawers of flannel are shown to match 
these, and there are also unmade flannel drawers, 
daintily embroidered, among recent importations. 
Short yoke gowns or combing sacques are made 
of similar flannel. Another novelty is the che- 
mise of jersey ribbed silk—pink, pale blue, or 
cream white—to take the place of an under-vest 
and short skirt, or else to use instead of a white 
chemise. Ribbed silk corset covers are also 
shown fitted like a jersey, and made of pink, blue, 
or white silk, with insertions of strong torchon 
lace for their trimming. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, etc., to Mrs, M. A. ConnELLY ; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
Stern Brorners; and for furs, to Messrs. C. G. 
Guntuer’s Sons; and C. C. Suayng. 





PERSONAL. 


A Cu#IcaGco woman, in whose father’s house 
Mr. LiIncoLN was once a guest, says that Mr 
LINCOLN never talked down to women. *“ Young 
as I was, he addressed me as friend and com- 
panion.”’ 

—Colonel WasHineton A. ROEBLING, whose 
labors while engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge 
came near wrecking his health, has almost en- 
tirely regained his capacity to enjoy life, and we 
believe that there is not an American who will 
not be glad to hear of it. 

—Mrs. HugH McCu.1ocn’s breakfast at noon 
to a party of fourteen young women, each of 
whom received a bouquet of roses, was one of 
the social successes of the Washington season. 

—The night before M. MunKacsy’s return to 
Paris a dinner wus given him at Delmonico’s by 
Mr. ALBERT BrerstaDT. Most of the guests were 
Hungarians, and the band played the national 
Hungarian airs. M. MunKkacsy painted por- 
traits of President McCosu, H. G. Marquanp, 
and Mrs. JOSEPH PULITZER during his stay in 
New York. 

—Miss Rosina Emmst, the artist, a pupil of 
Mr. WiLi1aM M. CuHassg, and an exhibitor at the 
annual exhibitions, is soon to be married to Mr. 
AnTHUR SHERWOOD, the youngest son of Mrs, 
JOHN SHERWOOD, author of A Transplanted Rose, 
ete. Miss EMMET has already won several prizes. 

—Gayeties in the mansion of Mr. W. K. Van- 
DERBILT will soon be resumed in the shape of a 
series of musicals. Memories of the great fancy- 
dress ball still linger in the breasts of the par- 
ticipants. 

—Mrs. LOGAN was married to her late husband 
in her sixteenth year, after she had braved the 
hardships of frontier and mining life, and been 
of great service to her father, the gallant Captain 
JOHN M. CUNNINGHAM. Her great-grandfather, 
her father, and her husband were soldiers in the 
United States army. 

—The most striking floral offering at the fu- 
neral of General W. W. Lorina@ was a cavalry 
sword upon a cushion of ivy, presented by three 
members of his staff. As the body was borne 
up the aisle of Grace Church the first mourner 
was his colored servant James, who had attend- 
ed him during all his Mexican and frontier cam- 
paigns. 

—Secretary LaMAR’s marriage to Mrs. Hott, 
at Macon, Georgia, took place at 10 a.m. on the 
5th of January. 

—There were 500 more marriages in New York 
city in 1886 than in 1885. Not less than 1590 
widowers were married again, the number being 
345 in excess of the widows. About 3000 of the 
brides were under twenty years of age. Only 
one man was married for the fourth time, und 
only one for the fifth time. 

—The first woman to make the descent on the 
new toboggan slide at Tuxedo Park was Mrs. 
James L. Breese. Tuxedo Park has become all 
at once the leading country attraction for the 
winter holidays; and long before the close of 
its first year Mr. LortLLarp’s public-spirited 
venture was an unconditional success. 

—At the New-year’s Day reception in the 
White House Mrs. CLEVELAND ayguin was the 
central figure, shaking hands firmly and heartily 
with all who called upon her, whether white or 
black, and irradiating the sceue with her win- 
ning smile and bright eyes. 

—The Rev. Dr. McGLynn’s salary is only $800 
a year, and his congregation is one of the largest 
in the city of New York. 

—The celebration of the centennial of the 
founding of the Sauta Barbara Mission in south- 
erp California was held from the 4th to the 8th 
of December. The mission, one of the largest 
on the Pacific coust, was founded by Padre 
JuNIPERO LerRra, on December 4, 17 The 
church, which is still in good preservation, was 
begun in 1815, and completed five years after. 
It is surrounded by a pretty garden, iu which is 
a stone fountuin erected in 1803, 
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Embroidered Glove and Handkerchief cyte 
Sachets. NS SS LS SIDI SM SOLD LS 

THESE two sachets are made of cream white sat- = SS ; > . oe 
in, embroidered in-an all-over floral design. The 
handkerchief case is cut twenty inches by fourteen. 
Only the upper half is embroidered, it is lined 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epcine ror Caair Back, Fie. 1. Tanix Mat, Fic. 1.—Fou Sis. 


Fig. 1.—Apron ror CuILp FRoM 1 To 3 
Years oLp.—Back AND Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 61 and 62. 


Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Apron, Fic. 1. 
Cross Stirch Emprorery. 
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Fig. 1.—Foorstoot witn Crocurt Cover.—[See Fig. 2; and 
Fig. 3, Page 77.] 


For description see Supplement. 


Embroidered Table Mat. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus mat has a ground of olive satin 
de Lyon, with the border embroidered 
in cream silk and twisted cord of écru 
silk and gold. Fig. 66 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement gives the outline de- 
sign for the embroidery. The full- 
sized detail of the work is shown in 
Fig. 2. It will be seen that all the out- 
lines are defined in the gilt cord, which 
is laid down and fastened with invis- 
ible stitches. The leaves are filled in 
cream silk in a variety of stitches, 
some in solid long and satin stitch, 
others in open fancy stitches—French 
knots, couched net-work, and cordon- 
net or button-hole stitch. The mat is 
lined with satin and interlined with 


Chair Back.—Embroidery 
and Crochet-Work. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus chair back has a diagonal 
band of embroidery across the cen- 
tre, and on each side of this a three 
cornered piece of crochet-work to 
fill out the square. The embroid- 
ered band is sixteen inches long and 
seven wide. It has a ground of 
maroon cloth, and on this the design 
given in outline in Fig. 32 in the 
pattern-sheet Supplement is worked 
in solid satin stitch with tapestry 
wool in maroon, blue, and olive; 
some of the figures are outlined 
with a couched double line of gold 
cord, and others are edged in stem 





foundation, and surrounded with a ball Suran CHEMISETTE. : ; ae t ns stitch in a contrasting color. The 

fringe. For pattern and description see DecoraTeD Basket. Ceare CHrMISFTTE. crochet corners are worked with 

. Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 63 and 64. For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 31. For description see Supplement- dark blue Soudan wool in Afghan 
Embroidered Foot-Muff. 


stitch. This stitch is worked to and 

fro in rows, in one of which a loop is 
taken up through every stitch in the preceding 
row, and the next they are worked off to the 
starting-point. In the first row the loops are 
taken up through the chain foundation, but 
in the subsequent ones they are taken through 
the perpendicular veins formed by working off 
the preceding row of loops. Make a chain 
of 24 stitches for the foundation, and work 
23 rows, to and fro; to give the triangular 
shape omit the first stitch in the 2d and in 
every following row, which will reduce the 
stitches to 1 in the last row. Along the 
slanting edge, which meets the band of em- 
broidery, work a row of scallops as follows : 


Tne cushion at the bottom of this 
foot-muff is ten inches long by nine wide, 
and is covered with olive cloth. A pock- 
et of the same cloth, lined with Angora 
fleece, is set on the top, and the edges of 
the cushion are bordered with an Angora 
band. The pocket is twelve inches long and 
seventeen wide, and is curved a trifle at the 
open end; a stiff interlining is placed be- 
tween the outside and the fleece lining to 
give substance. The fullness in width is 
folded into a pleat on each side of the cush- 
ion. The top of the pocket is embroidered 
with a desizn in olive and maroon tapestry 
wool. 








Fig. 2.—Desiens ror Top anp 
Swe or Foorstoor, Fie. 1. 
Description of Symbols : 8 Dark Blne; 
D Light Blue; © Dark Bronze; ® Light 
Bronze; © Dark Red; © Light Red. 


with quilted white satin, the em- 
broidered outer side is stiffened 
with foundation, and a layer of 
perfumed wadding is placed be- 
tween the two. The edge is sur- 
rounded with cord that matches 
the colors in the embroidery. A 
pair of ribbon strings is sewed at 
the open edges opposite the folded Se . bs 7 

side. The glove case is cut twen- eet leit a el = 
ty-one inches long by fourteen wrwwww- 
wide. The full-sized design for 
the embroidery will be found on 
Fig. 1.—Cram Baok.—Emprowery ann Crocuet-Worx.—[See Fig. 2.] page 32, Bazar No, 2, of the cur- 

For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 32, rent volume. 





Fig. 1.—Empromerep Taste Mat.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 66, 
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a single crochet on the 
next stitch, 1 chain, 
4 long crochet, sepa- 
rated by 1 chain, on 
the next 2d (for each 
long crochet wind the 
wool 5 times around 
the needle, take a 
loop through the 
stitch, then pull a 
loop through all the 
loops now on the 
needle), 1 chain, pass 
1; repeat. Edge the 
scallops with a row in 
gold thread, working 
by turns a chain and 
a slip stitch on the 
next. The crochet 
corners are crossed 
and recrossed with 
lines in gold-colored 
filoselle, which are 
caught down with red 
silk where they inter- 
sect. The crochet 
corners joined to the 
embroidered band 
form a square, which 
is surrounded with an 
edging that is cro- 
cheted with écru Sou- 
dan wool and gold 
thread, and afterward 
darned with red, blue, 
and olive wool. The 
edging is shown in 
Fig. 2. Take a three- 
fold thread of écru 
Soudan woolandoneof 
gold cord, crochet a 
chain of the required 
length, and connect 
the ends; the back of 
the chain will be the 
right side. With a sin- 
gle thread of the same 
wool work the follow- 
ing rows; lst row.—A 
single crochet on the 
first, then, through- 
out, by turns 5 chain 
and a single on the 
following 2d stitch; 
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Fig 1—Victu8a Ciora Hovsr Dress.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 33-46. 
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Rispon anp Lace Hrap-Dress. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
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For pattern and description see Snp- 
plement, No, VIL., Figs. 33-46. 


plement, No. 1V., Fig. 30, 





. 2.—Vicu8a Crota House Dress. 


Back.—| See Fig. 1.] 





[See Fig. 2.] 











Otp Lapy’s Cap. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl, 


No. XIL, Fig. 65. 


Fig. 2.—Casumere Wrapper.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


Frock ror Girt From 3 To 10 Years OLD. Cut Pattern, No. 3995: Price, 25 Cents 


Cut Pattern, No. 3924: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL., Figs. 47-53. 





For pattern and description 


» Sup- 
plement, No. IL, Figs. 1 3 





Corset ror Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
Front anp Back. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX.. 

‘igs. 54-60, x YU 
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Fig. 3.—Dertaw or Crocnet-Work For Foor- 
sTooL, Fig. 1, Pace 76.—Fut Size. 


at the corners work 2 single separated by 
5 chain on the same stitch. 2d row.—l 
chain, 3 slip stitches on the first 3 chain in 
the preceding row, then by turns 5 chain 
and a single on the middle of the next 5 
chain; at the corners work 2 single sepa- 
rated by 5 chain on the middle chain. 3d 
row.—Like the 2d. 4th row.—Add the 
gold thread; work 2 slip on the first 2 
chain, a single on the next, then by turns a 
picot and a single on the middle of the next 
5 chain; for a picot work 5 chain and a 
double crochet on the first of them; at the 
corners work the single on the 2d and 4th 
of the 5 chain. Fasten a ball tassel to ev- 
ery third picot. 





SOME ANCIENT CROWNS. 

MONG “a countless multitude of 

Kremlin treasures” is this relic of a 
long-ago past—the coronet of Vladimir 
Monomaque. It was a gift from the Em- 
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peror Alexis Com. 
nenus, and was 
brought from Con- 


stantinople to Kief 


in 1116, As a his- 
toric memento it is 
of great value, and no 
less is it regarded as 
a work of exquisite 
taste. ‘ Upon a foun. 
dation of gold filigree- 
work are set pearls 
and precious stones, 
arranged with an ad- 
mirable understand- 
ing of ornamenta- 
tion.” The crowns 
of Kazan and of As- 
trakhan, of Oriental 
style, one sown with 
turquoises, the other 
surmounted by an 
uncut emerald, are 
jewels to drive a mod- 
ern goldsmith to de- 
spair. ‘“ And,” adds 
our informant, “ the 
golden sceptre of Vla- 
dimir Monomaque, 
about three feet in 
length, contains two 
hundred and sixty- 
eight diamonds, three 
hundred and sixty ru- 
bies, and fifteen emer- 
alds.” The enamel 
which covers the re- 
maincderof the surface 
represents religious 
subjects, treated inthe 
Byzantine style. This 
also was a present 
from the Emperor 
Alexis Comnenus, as 
also the elquary in 
shape of a cross, con- 
taining (so it is af- 
firmed) a fragment 
of stone from the 
tomb of Christ, and 
a bit of wood from 
A golden 


casket, rough with 


the cross 





Fig. 1.—Casamere Wraprer.—Front.—[See Fig. 2 ] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3925: Price, 25 Cents 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 14-23. 
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gems, holds this treasure. The chain of the first 
of the Ramanoffs‘is a rare curiosity; every link 
bears, engraved, following a prayer, one of the 
titles of the Czar, and there are ninety-nine of 
them. 





Evening and Reception Toilettes. 
See illustration on frout page. 

Fic. 1.—This beautiful ball or evening dress 
is made of sulphur-colored faille and cream 
crape-gauze wrought in large designs with silks 
of the same shade, giving the effect of lace, and 
lace may be used in the same way. The round 
skirt is of faille, with the sides trimmed with 
hanging bunches of gold crystal beads, and is 
made over a plain foundation skirt pleated at 
the foot. The crape-gauze forms a long tablier 
slightly caught together near the foot, and the 
back is similarly draped with this new thin fabric. 
A bow of the beads is on one side, and a strand 
of beads crosses the back, as if holding up the 
drapery. The low round corsage of the faille 
has a double-pointed basque at the back; the 
pointed fronts open over a lace plastron, and are 
bordered with gold crystal beads, as are all the 
edges of the basque. The neck has a fringe of 
these beads, and a second row of the fringe forms 
the sleeves. Collar of sulphur ribbon, with a 
bow in front. Long Suéde gloves, nearly white. 
Bouquet of red roses in the hair and on the cor- 
sage. Straw-colored silk stockings and sulphur 
satin shoes. 

Fig, 2.—This graceful dress for afternoon re- 
ceptions is of striped satin and faille in two tones 
of blue-gray, and brocade of the same tint for 
the ground, with Grecian lines and bright-colored 
roses. The under-dress is entirely of the bro- 
caded silk, though it is only seen as side panels 
and on the sleeves. The over-dress is a polonaise 
made of the striped fabric, and entirely separate 
from the lower skirt. The corsage of the polo- 
naise crosses in front, one side is flat and the 
other draped, and the back is very bouffant. 
Beaded agrafes are on the front of the waist and 
on the left hip. The high collar is trimmed with 
loops of beaded gimp. Gray silk stockings and 
patent-leather shoes. 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtnor or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far From tir Mapping 
Crown,” “Tux Mayor or Casterseincr,” ero, 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

PE mare paced along with firm and cautious 

tread through the copse where Winterborne 
had worked, and into the heavier soil where the 
oaks grew; past Great Willy, the largest oak in 
the wood, and thence toward Nelleombe Bottom, 
intensely dark now with overgrowth, and popu- 
larly supposed to be haunted by the spirits of 
the fratricides exorcised from Hintock House. 

By this time Fitzpiers was quite recovered as 
to physical strength. But he had eaten nothing 
since making a hasty breakfast in London that 
morning, his anxiety about Felice having hurried 
him away from home before dining; as a conse- 
quence the old rum administered by his father- 
in-law flew to the young man’s head and loosened 
his tongue, without his ever having recognized 
who it was that had lent him a kindly hand. He 
began to speak in desultory sentences, Melbury 
still supporting him. 

“T’ve come all the way from London to-day,” 
said Fitzpiers. “Ah, that’s the place to meet 
your equals. I live at Hintock—worse, at Little 
Hintock—and I am quite lost there. There’s 
not a man within ten miles of Hintock who can 
comprehend me. I tell you, Farmer What’s-your- 
name, that I’m a man of education. I know sev- 
eral languages: the poets and I are familiar 
friends: I used to read more in metaphysics than 
anybody within fifty miles; and since I gave that 
up there’s nobody can match me in the whole 
county of Wessex as a scientist. Yet I am doom- 
ed to live with trades-people in a miserable little 
hole like Hintock !” 

“Indeed !” muttered Melbury. 

Fitzpiers, increasingly energized by the alcohol, 
here reared himself up suddenly from the bowed 
posture he had hitherto held, thrusting his shoul- 
ders so violently against Melbury’s breast as to 
make it difficult for the old man to keep a hold 
on the reins. “ People don’t appreciate me here !” 
the surgeon exclaimed; lowering his voice, he 
added softly and slowly, “except one—except 
one!...A passionate soul, as warm as she is 
clever, as beautiful as she is warm, and as rich 
as she is beautiful. I say, old fellow, those claws 
of yours clutch me rather tight—rather like the 
eagle’s, you know, that ate out the liver of Pro— 
Pre—the man on Mount Caucasus, People don’t 
appreciate me, I say, exeept her. Ah, gods, I am 
an unlucky man! She would have been mine, 
she would have taken my name; but unfortu- 
nately it cannot be so. I stooped to mate be- 
neath me; and now I rue it.” 

The position was becoming a very trying one 
for Melbury, corporeally and mentally. He was 
obliged to steady Fitzpiers with his left arm, and 
he began to hate the contact. He hardly knew 
what to do. It was useless to remonstrate with 
Fitzpiers, in his intellectual confusion from the 
rum and from the fall. He remained silent, his 
hold upon his companion, however, being stern 
rather than compassionate. “ You hurt me a 
little, farmer, though I am much obliged for your 
kindness. People don’t appreciate me, I say. 
Between ourselves, I am losing my practice here ; 
and why? Because I see matchless attraction 
where matchless attraction is, both in person and 
position,—I mention no names, so nobody will 
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be the wiser. But I have lost her—in a legitimate 
sense, that is. If I were a free man now, things 
have come to such a pass that she could not re- 
fuse me; while with her fortune (which I don’t 
covet for itself) I should have a chance of satis- 
fying an honorable ambition—a chance I have 
never had yet, and now never, never shall have, 
probably !” 

Melbury, his heart throbbing against the other’s 
backbone, and his brain on fire with indignation, 
ventured to mutter, huskily, “ Why ?” 

The horse ambled on some steps before Fitz- 
piers replied. “‘ Because I am tied and bound to 
another by law, as tightly as I am to you by your 
arm—not that I complain of your arm—TI thank 
you for helping me. Well, where are we? Not 
nearly home yet?... Home, say I. Itisa home! 
When I might have been at the other house over 
there.” In a stupefied way he flung his hand 
in the direction of the park. “I was just two 
months too early in committing myself. Had I 
only seen the other first—” 

Here the old man’s arm gave Fitzpiers a con- 
vulsive shake. “ What are you doing ?” contin- 
ued the latter. “Keep still, please, or put me 
down. I was saying that I lost her by a mere 
little two months! There is no chance for me 
now in this world, and it makes me reckless— 
reckless! Unless, indeed, anything should hap- 
pen to the other one. She is amiable enough; 
but if anything should happen to her—and I hear 
she is ill—well, if it should, I should be free— 
and my fame, my happiness, would be insured.” 

These were the last words that Fitzpiers utter- 
ed in his seat in front of the timber-merchant. 
Unable longer to master himself, Melbury, thé 
skin of his face compressed, whipped away his 
spare arm from Fitzpiers’s waist, and seized him 
by the collar. 

“You heartless villain—after all that we have 
done for ye!” he eried, with a quivering lip. “And 
the money of hers that you’ve had, and the roof 
we've provided to shelter ye !—it is to me, George 
Melbury, that you dare to talk like that!” The 
exclamation was accompanied by a powerful 
swing from the shoulder, which flung the young 
man headlong into the road. 

Fitzpiers fell with a heavy thud upon the 
stumps of some undergrowth which had been 
cut during the winter preceding. Darling con- 
tinued her walk for a few paces further, and 
stopped. 

“ God forgive me!” Melbury murmured, repent- 
ing of what he had done. “He has tried me too 
sorely; and now perhaps I’ve murdered him !” 

He turned round in the saddle, and looked 
toward the spot on which Fitzpiers had fallen. 
To his great surprise he beheld the surgeon rise 
to his feet with a bound, as if unhurt, and walk 
away rapidly under the trees. 

Melbury listened till the rustle of Fitzpiers’s 
footsteps died away. “It might have been a 
crime, but for the mercy of Providence in pro- 
viding leaves for his fall,” he said to himself. 
And then. his mind reverted to the words of Fitz- 
piers, and his indignation so mounted within him 
that he almost wished the fall had put an end to 
the young man there and then, 

He had not ridden far when he discerned his 
own gray mare standing under some bushes. 
Leaving Darling for a moment, Melbury went 
forward and easily caught the younger animal, 
now disheartened at its freak. He then made 
the pair of them fast to a tree, and turning back 
endeavored to find some trace of Fitzpiers, feeling 
pitifully that, after all, he had gone further than 
he intended with the offender. 

But though he threaded the wood hither and 
thither, his toes ploughing layer after layer of 
the little horny scrolls that had once been leaves, 
he could not find him. He stood still listen- 
ing and looking round. The breeze was oozing 
through the net-work of boughs as through a 
strainer; the trunks and larger branches stood 
against the light of the sky in the forms of writh- 
ing men, gigantic candelabra, pikes, halberds, 
lances, and whatever besides the fancy chose to 
make of them. Giving up the search, Melbury 
came back to the horses, and walked slowly home- 
ward leading one in each hand. 


It happened that on this self-same evening a 
boy had been returning from Great to Little Hin- 
tock about the time of Fitzpiers’s and Melbury’s 
passage home along that route. A horse-collar, 
that had been left at the harness-mender’s to be 
repaired, was required for use at five o’clock next 
morning, and in consequence the boy had to fetch 
it overnight. He put his head through the collar, 
and accompanied his walk by whistling the one 
tune he knew, as an antidote to fear. 

The boy suddenly became aware of a horse 
trotting rather friskily along the track behind 
him, and not knowing whether to expect friend 
or foe, prudence suggested that he should cease 
his whistling and retreat among the trees till the 
horse and his rider had gone by, a course to which 
he was still more inclined when he found how 
noiselessly they approached, and saw that the 
horse looked pale, and remembered what he had 
read about Death in the Revelation. He there- 
fore deposited the collar by a tree, and hid him- 
self behind it. The horseman came on, and the 
youth, whose eyes were as keen as telescopes, to 
his great relief recognized the doctor. 

As Melbury surmised, Fitzpiers had in the 
darkness taken Blossom for Darling, and he had 
not discovered his mistake when he came up 
opposite the boy, though he was somewhat sur- 
prised at the liveliness of his usually placid mare. 
The only other pair of eyes on the spot whose 
vision was keen as the young carter’s were those 
of the horse; and, with that strongly conservative 
objection to the unusual which animals show, 
Blossom, on eying the collar under the tree— 
quite invisible to Fitzpiers—exercised none of 
the patience of the older horse, but shied suf- 
ficiently to unseat so second-rate an equestrian 
as the surgeon. 





He fell, and did not move, lying as Melbury 
afterward found him, The boy ran away, salving 
his conscience for the desertion by thinking how 
vigorously he would spread the alarm of the ac- 
cident when he got to Hintock—which he uncom- 
promisingly did, incrusting the skeleton event 
with a load of dramatic horrors, 

Grace had returned, and the fly hired on her 
account, though not by her husband, at the Crown 
Hotel, Shottsford-Forum, had been paid for and 
dismissed. The long drive had somewhat revived 
her, her illness being a feverish intermittent ner- 
vousness which had more to do with mind than 
body, and she walked about her sitting-room in 
something of a hopeful mood. Mrs. Melbury had 
told her, as soon as she arrived, that her husband 
had returned from London. He had gone out, she 
said, to see a patient as she supposed, and he 
must soon be back, since he had had no dinner 
or tea. Grace would not allow her mind to har- 
bor any suspicion of his whereabouts, and her 
step-mother said nothing of Mrs, Charmond’s ru- 
mored sorrows and plans of departure. 

So the young wife sat by the fire, waiting si- 
lently. She had left Hintock in a turmoil of 
feeling, after the revelation of Mrs, Charmond, 
intending not to be at home when her husband 
returned. But she had thought the matter over, 
and had allowed her father’s influence to prevail 
and bring her back, and now somewhat regretted 
that Edgar’s arrival had preceded hers. By-and- 
by Mrs. Melbury came upstairs with a slight air 
of flurry and abruptness. “TI have something to 
tell—some bad news,” she said. ‘“ But you must 
not be alarmed, as it is not so bad as it might 
have been. Edgar has been thrown off his 
horse. We don’t think he is hurt much. It 
happened in the wood the other side of Nell- 
combe Bottom, where ’tis said the ghosts walk.” 
She went on to give a few of the particulars, but 
none of the invented horrors, that had been com- 
municated by the boy. “I thought it better to 
tell you at once,” she added, “in case he should 
not—be very well able to walk home, and some- 
body should bring him.” 

Mrs. Melbury really thought matters much 
worse than she represented, and Grace knew that 
she thought so. She sat down dazed for a few 
minutes, returning a negative to her step-mother’s 
inquiry if she could do anything for her. “ But 
please go into the bedroom,” she said, on second 
thoughts, “and see if all is ready there—in case 
it is serious.” Mrs. Melbury thereupon called 
Grammer, and they did as directed, supplying the 
room with everything they could think of for the 
accommodation of an injured man, 

Nobody was left in the lower part of the 
house. Not many minutes had passed when 
Grace heard a knock at the door—a single 
knock, not loud enough to reach the ears of those 
in the bedroom. She went to the top of the 
stairs and said, faintly, “Come up,” knowing 
that the door stood, as usual in such houses, wide 
open. Retreating into the gloom of the broad 
landing, she saw rise up the stairs a woman whom 
at first she did not recognize, till her voice re- 
vealed her to be Suke Damson, in great fright 
and sorrow. A streak of light from the partial- 
ly closed door of Grace’s room fell upon her face 
as she came forward, and it was drawn and 
pale. 

“Oh, Miss Melbury—T would say Mrs. Fitz- 
piers,” she said, wringing herhands. “ This ter- 
rible news! Is he dead? Is he hurted very bad ? 
Tell me. I couldn’t help coming; please forgive 
me, Miss Melbury—Mrs. Fitzpiers I would say.” 

Grace sank down on the oak chest which stood 
on the landing, and put her hands to her now 
flushed face and head. Could she order Suke 
Damson down-stairs and out of the house? Her 
husband might be brought in at any moment, 
and what would happen? But could she order 
this genuinely grieved woman away? There was 
a dead silence of half a minute or so, till Suke 
said: “ Why don’t ye speak? Ishe here? Is he 
dead? If so, why can’t I see him? would it be 
so very wrong ?” 

Before Grace had answered, somebody else 
came to the door below—a footfall light as a 
roe’s. There was a hurried tapping upon the 
panel, as if with the inpatient tips of fingers 
whose owner thought not whether a knocker were 
there or no. Without a pause, and possibly 
guided by the stray beam of light on the landing, 
the new-comer ascended the staircase as the first 
had done. Grace was sufficiently visible, and the 
lady, for a lady it was, came to her side. 

“T could make nobody hear down-stairs,”’ said 
Felice Charmond, with lips whose dryness could 
almost be heard, and panting, as she stood like one 
ready to sink on the floor with distress, ‘“ Whatis 
—the matter? Tell me the worst. Can he live?” 
She looked at Grace imploringly, without perceiv- 
ing poor Suke, who, dismayed at such a presence, 
had shrunk away into the shade. Mrs, Char- 
mond’s little feet were covered with mud; she 
was quite unconscious of her appearance now. 
“T have heard such a dreadful report,” she went 
on; “I came to ascertain the truth of it. Is he 
—killed ?” 

“She won't tell us. He’s dying; he’s in that 
room,” burst out Suke, regardless of consequences, 
as she heard the distant movements of Mrs. Mel- 
bury and Grammer in the bedroom at the end of 
the passage. 

“ Where ?” said Mrs. Charmond; and on Suke 
pointing out the direction, she made as if to go 
thither. 

Grace barred the way. “ He is not there,” she 
said. “I have not seen him any more than you. 
I have heard a report only—not so bad as you 
think. It must have been exaggerated to you.” 

“ Please do not conceal anything; 'et me know 
all,” said Felice, doubtingly. 

“You shall know all I know. You have a 
perfect right to know; who can have a better ?” 
said Grace, with a delicate sting which was lost 
upon Felice Charmond now. “TI repeat, I have 
only heard a less charming account than you have 





heard ; how much it means, and how little, 1 can- 
not say. I pray God that it means not much, 
in common humanity. You probably pray the 
same, for other reasons.” 

She regarded them both there in the dim light. 

They stood dumb in their trouble, not stinging 
back at her, not heeding her mood. A tenderness 
spread over Grace like a dew. It was well, very 
well, conventionally, to address either one of them 
in the wife’s regulation terms of virtuous sar- 
casm, as woman, creature, or thing, for losing 
their hearts to her husband. But life, what was 
it, and who was she? She had been plagued and 
chastened all the day long, but could she by re- 
tributive words, in order to please herself, the in- 
dividual, “ offend against the generation,” as dep- 
recated by the singer of the Psalm of Asaph. 

“ He is dying, perhaps,” blubbered Suke Dam- 
son, putting her apron to her eyes. 

In their gestures and faces there were anxicties, 
affection, agony of heart, all for a man who had 
wronged them—had never really behaved toward 
either of them anyhow but selfishly. Neither one 
but would have wellnigh sacrificed half her life 
to him even now. The tears which his possibly 
critical situation could not bring to her eyes surged 
over at the contemplation of these fellow-women. 
She turned to the balustrade, bent herself upon 
it, and wept. 

Thereupon Felice began to cry also, without 
using her handkerchief, and letting the tears run 
down silently. While these three poor women 
stood together thus, pitying another while most 
to be pitied themselves, the pacing of a horse or 
horses became audible in the court, and in a mo- 
ment Melbury’s voice was heard calling to his 
stableman. Grace at once started up, ran down 
the stairs, and out into the quadrangle as her 
father crossed it toward the door, “ Father, what 
is the matter with him ?” she cried. 

“ Who— Edgar?” said Melbury. abruptly. 
“Matter? Nothing. What, my dear, and have 
you got home safe? Why, you are better al- 
ready. But you ought not to be out in the air 
like this.” 

“But he has been thrown off his horse.” 

“Tknow—I know, Isawit. He got up again, 
and walked off as well as ever. A fall on the 
leaves didn’t hurt a spry fellow like him. He 
did not come this way,” he added, significantly. 
“IT suppose he went to look for his horse. I 
tried to find him, but could not. But after seeing 
him go away under the trees, I found the horse, 
and have led it home for safety. So he must 
walk. Now don’t you stay out here in this night 
air.” 

She returned to the house with her father. 
When she had again ascended to the landing and 
to her own rooms beyond, it was a great relief to 
lier to find that both Petticoat the First and Pet- 
ticoat the Second of her Bien-aimé had silently 
disappeared. They had, in all probability, heard 
the words of her father, and departed, with their 
anxieties relieved. 

Presently her parents came up to Grace, and 
busied themselves to see tiiat she was comforta- 
ble. Perceiving soon that she would prefer to 
be left alone, they went away. 

Grace waited on. The clock raised its voice 
now and then, but her husband did not return. 
At her father’s usual hour for retiring he again 
came in to see her. “Do not stay up,” she said, 
as soon as he entered. “Iam not atall tired. I 
will sit up for him.” 

“I think it will be useless, Grace,” said Mel- 
bury, slowly. 

“ Why ?” ey 

“T have had a bitter quarrel with him. And 
on that account [ hardly think he will return to- 
night.” 

“A quarrel ? 
the boy ?” 

Melbury nodded an affirmative, without tak- 
ing his eyes off the candle. 

“Yes; it was as we were coming home to- 
gether,” he said. 

Something had been swelling up in Grace while 
her father was speaking. “ How could you want 
to quarrel with him ?” she cried, suddenly, “Why 
could you not let him come home quietly, if he 
were inclined to? He is my husband; and now 
you have married me to him surely you need not 
provoke him unnecessarily, First you induce me 
to accept him, and then you do things that divide 
us more than we should naturally be divided !” 

“ How can you speak so unjustly to me, Grace ?” 
said Melbury, with indignant sorrow. “ J divide 
you from your husband, indeed! You little 
think—” 

He was inclined to say more—to tell her the 
whole story of the encounter, and that the provo- 
cation he had received had lain entirely in hear- 
ing her despised. But it would have greatly dis- 
tressed her, and he forbore. “You had better 
lie down, You are tired,” he said, soothingly. 
“ Good-night.” 

The household went to bed, and a silence fell 
upon the dwelling, broken only by the occasional 
skirr of a halter in Melbury’s stables. Despite 
her father’s advice, Grace still waited up. But 
nobody came. 

It was a critical time in Grace’s emotional life, 
that night. She thought of her husband a good 
deal, and for the nonce forgot Winterborne. 

“How these unhappy women must have ad- 
mired Edgar!” she said to herself. “How at- 
tractive he must be to everybody ; and, indeed, he 
is attractive.” The possibility is that, piqued by 
rivalry, these ideas might have been transformed 
into their corresponding emotions by a show of 
the least reciprocity in Fitzpiers. There was, in 
truth, a love-bird yearning to fly from her heart, 
and it wanted a lodging badly. 

But no husband came. The fact was that Mel- 
bury had been much mistaken about the condi- 
tion of Fitzpiers. People do not fall headlong on 
stumps of underwood with impunity. Had the 
old man been able to watch Fitzpiers narrowly 
enough he would have observed that on rising 
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and walking into the thicket he dropped blood as 
he went; that he had not proceeded fifty yards be- 
fore he showed signs of being dizzy, and, raising 
his hands to nis head, reeled and fell down. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





CORN-STALKS IN HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION. 


7; log-cabin farm - houses, and even in still 
humbler homes, it is possible to introduce 
wsthetic effects by a free use of corn-stalks for 
interior decorations. No one can have failed to 
notice the rich golden color and satin sheen of 
corn-stalks in the late autumn season, Theift 
lightness of weight fits them admirably for the 
purpose we have just indicated, while in the mere 
matter of exterior finish they are scarcely inferior 
to bamboo cane. 

Let us illustrate by taking the simplest log 
cabin, with unplastered walls and bare rafters, 
upon which the floor of the second story—per- 
haps a mere loft—rests, thus answering the dou- 
ble purpose of floor and ceiling. In order to con- 
ceal the unsightly chinking of mud or plaster 
which fills the interstices between the logs, a 
dado is the first device, or rather wainscoting. 

The stalks are selected of uniform thickness, 
and are then cut into such lengths as may be de- 
sired for the height of the wainscoting. The cut- 
ting must be done with great accuracy: it is best 
to cut each stalk by laying it against a pine stick 
selected as a gauge. 

Another set of stalks is now to be cut, and 
these form the ceiling decoration, The width 
between the rafters furnishes the model for the 
length of these stalks, for we are now speaking 
of the most primitive form of log cabin—one 
which has not even a plastered ceiling. 

If paper is not too expensive for the upper wall 
surface, the cheapest quality of muslin can first 
be tacked around the four sides of tle room above 
the intended wainscoting, and a low-priced wall- 
paper of desirable tint applied; or coarse mus- 
lin of some pretty shade may furnish the cover- 
ing without the addition of paper. The cheap- 
est quality of crimson cheese-cloth makes a 
handsome background in contrast with the yellow 
corn-stalks. 

For the wainscoting these are applied simply 
by means of long brads driven through the stalks 
immediately into the logs around the four walls. 
The upper ledge will of course be perfectly smooth 
and even if the sticks have been carefully cut. 
As a finish for the top, cornstalks are to be laid 
along this ledge transversely, and also secured by 
long brads. This finishes the wainscoting, un- 
less one wishes to add to the security of the part 
next the floor by a thin strip of pine wood. 

Since it costs nothing except a few hours’ labor, 
one may well try the experiment, if only for the 
sake of the beautiful esthetic effect. If preferred, 
a narrow shelf may run around the room at the 
head of the wainscoting, particularly if it be suf- 
ficiently high not to interfere with the furniture. 
On such a shelf bits of bric-d-brac may be ar- 
ranged to great advantage. The polished surface 
of the stalks easily prevents the accumulation of 
dust. 

The sticks for the ceiling are laid between the 
rafters, and secured to the planks by brads, 
making a solid surface, and repeating the effect 
of the wainscoting, except for the division form- 
ed by the rafters. 

A hostess who deplored the poverty of a prim- 
itive country home in a chinked log-house, which 
it was impossible to keep tidy, with the dust per- 
petually sifting from the walls, was glad to avail 
herself of this means of beautifying her home, 
which a guest with ready ingenuity had suggest- 
ed. The panelled ceiling was also a great boon, 
since it deadened the sound in the story above 
the living-room. The ease with which these 
corn-stalks can be manipulated makes them de- 
sirable for simple summer cottages at watering- 
places. But we have not yet exhausted their 
decorative utility. 

Cut into short lengths—say of about twelve 
inches—they make a beautiful covering for the 
outside of jardiniéres or window boxes for plants. 
On festive occasions, when a mantel decoration is 
desirable, have a slight wooden or stout paste- 
board box made to fit the shelf, or place several 
boxes in a row on the shelf, and secure an up- 
right row of stalks to their outer surface, leaving 
them eithér of uniform height, or sloping them 
gently from the middie to each end of the man- 
tel. Fill the boxes with sand slightly moistened, 
and arrange flowers to suit the taste. Such an 
improvised mantel jardiniére filled with masses 
of one kind of flowers is unique in its beauty. 

Where there are sufficiently broad window-sills 
a pasteboard box may be selected of such a size 
as will easily fill the space, Cover both sides— 
front and back—with short stalks, fill with moist 
sand, and they will serve as receptacles for any 
sort of flowers, repeating the effect of the man- 
tel-piece. If there are low bookcases in the 
room, utilize the same suggestion in their decora- 
tion, in this case choosing narrow boxes, placing 
them along the edges, and decorating the front 
surface only of the boxes. On a certain festive 
occasion the flower boxes for mantel-shelf, win- 
dow-sills, and low bookcases, running around a 
handsome room, were covered with corn-stalks 
and filled with crowded masses of large field 
daisies. Whether in the glow of sunlight or the 
glimmer of gas-light, the result was so exquisite 
that it excited the admiring comments of every 
guest who saw it. 

The simplest pine stick needed as a support 
for a screen is at once made to assume an ap- 
pearance of great elegance by grouping around 
it several corn-stalks in a cluster, and securing 
them firmly to the central support by a ribbon 
or wire. This is a valuable suggestion for fancy 
fairs, where there are numerous devices needed 
for concealing the rough framework of the tables, 
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It need scarcely be said that at harvest festi- 
vals nothing is more beautiful in the display of 
autumn fruits and flowers than erect corn-stalks 
grouped in a mass, each bearing its burden of 
golden fruitage. For a decorative fringe on such 
oceasions ears of ripened corn, with the husks 
turned back, may be used with a charming effect. 

We have made no mention of the broad, trop- 
ical-looking foliage of the plant in its green con- 
dition. It was necessary on a certain occasion 
to conceal from view an ugly sheet-iron stove 
which imparted its ugliness to the entire room in 
which it stood. The person who devised the 
wainscoting also devised the remedy for this béte 
noire. A wide bowl filled with moist sand was 
placed on the flat top of the stove. The door of 
the stove was removed, and a similar bowl placed 
within. The two bowls were then used as mere 
flower-pots, and crowded with the iong broad 
leaves, which hung over in luxurious curves of 
green foliage, entirely concealing the unsightly 
sheet-iron. 

They needed replenishing every other day—a 
task which the little children of the house gladly 
assumed. 

In commending the plant for decorative pur- 
poses we empliasize the ease and quickness with 
which it can be handled, as well as the innate 
beauty of the plant itself. 





THE ROMANCE OF INVENTION. 
ly the busy brain of the tireless inventor, in- 

cessantly struggling to wrest from the grudg- 
ing hand of Science her golden secrets, the world 
owes many of its vast strides in civilization dur- 
ing the past three-quarters of a century. The rec- 
ords of glorious though often painful achieve- 
ments gleam here and there with episodes as ro- 
mantic and wonderful as any that grace the annals 
of chivalry, while sorrowful and sombre tales of 
disappointment, suffering, and disaster supply the 
tragic elements in the thrilling narrative. 

The privations of a Palissy, the slow beginnings 
of a Stephenson, the long struggles with cruel 
poverty of a Singer, the ingratitude experienced 
by a Whitney, the obstinate experiments of a 
Goodyear, the hard battles of an Arkwright, and 
the magician-like career of an Edison, are parts 
of a picture sublime in its suggestions of what 
human perseverance and patience, coupled with 
genius and the creative faculty, can accomplish. 
It would seem as though no expectations as to 
the products of inventive genius could be too san- 
guine in an age which has given us the telephone 
and the telegraph, the electric light and the type- 
writer, to say nothing of a hundred minor inven- 
tions without which every-day life would now be 
thought a burden. 

Not the least interesting feature of the veritable 
romance of invention is the fact that some of the 
greatest and most momentous inventions have 
been made by the merest chance. 

Thus the application of lenses to the uses of 
the telescope was accidentally learned by a watch- 
maker’s journeyman. He was trifling with a pair 
of spectacle glasses, and holding them between 
his thumb and forefinger, was startled at the 
greatly enlarged appearance of a distant church 
steeple. An alchemist—the medieval name for 
what we should call a scientific investigator— 
while seeking to discover a mixture of earths 
that would make the hardest crucibles, one day 
found that he had made porcelain! The art of 
mezzotint owed its discovery to such a simple 
event as the gun-barrel of a sentry becoming 
rusted with dew, while the rhythmic swaying to 
and fro of a great central chandelier in the gusty 
aisles of a cathedral suggested to Galileo the mo- 
tion of the pendulum, 

The manner in which the manufacture of tin- 
plate became general is worth relating. Our so- 
called “ tin-ware” is really thin sheet-iron coated 
with tin. It may seem an easy anda simple matter 
to cleanse the surfaces of a sheet-iron article of all 
impurities and then dip it in a bath of molten 
tin, but in practice there are several minor de- 
tails that for years were kept a profound secret 
by the Dutch. At length an Englishman went 
to Holland, concealed himself in a tin-plate fac- 
tory, became possessed of the process, and came 
away with it, The manufacture of Russia leather 
outside of Russia became possible in a similar 
surreptitious manner, 

The power-loom, we are told, is the invention 
of a farmer’s boy who had little acquaintance 
with machinery. He whittled out one with his 
jack-knife, and after it was completed and put to- 
gether he showed it, with no little pride, to his 
father. The honest man at once kicked it to 
pieces, saying he would not have a son around 
the house who would waste his time on such 
trifles. The boy was sent to a blacksmith to 
learn a trade, and his new master soon took a 
lively iaterest in him. He made another loom of 
what was left of the one his father had broken 
up, and showed it to his master. The black- 
smith at once perceived he had no ordinary boy 
for an apprentice, and that the invention was a 
valuable one. He had a loom constructed under 
the supervision of the boy. It worked to their 
perfect satisfaction, and the blacksmith furnish- 
ed the means to manufacture the looms, while 
the boy—now a young man—received half the 
profits. One day the blacksmith wrote to the fa- 
ther that he should bring to visit him a wealthy 
gentleman who was the inventor of the famous 
power-loom. Judge of the astonishment at the 
old homestead when the son and the father met, 
and the latter was informed that the loom was 

the same as the model that he had kicked to 
pieces! The records of the Patent-office in this 
and other countries show that many useful in- 
ventions have been made by boys. 

Every one remembers Charles Lamb’s humor- 
ous tale of the origin of roast pig. It may not 
be out of place to relate the origin of a famous 
brand of snuff. Years and years ago, when a 
snuff-box was part of the equipment of every 





man of fashion, the shop of a Dublin tobacconist 
named Lundyfoot was destroyed by fire. While 
he was gazing dolefully at the smouldering ruins 
he noticed that his poorer neighbors were gath- 
ering up the snuff from the overturned canisters. 
In an absent manner he took a pinch himself, 
and to his amazement discovered that the fire 
had greatly improved its pungency and aroma. 
The hint was worth profiting by. He secured 
another shop, built a lot of ovens, and subjected 
the snuff to a heating or roasting process, gave 
the brand his own name, and in a few years be- 
eame rich, through an accident which he at first 
thought had completely ruined him. 

The art of lithography was finally perfected 
through a series of suggestions made by accident. 
A poor musician, who could not afford the ex- 
pense of having his compositions engraved on cop- 
per, became curious to know whether the notes 
and lines could not be etched on a smooth stone 
as well as upon copper. Having smoothed and 
prepared a stone, his mother desired him to make 
a memorandum of such clothes as she proposed 
to send away to a laundress. Not finding a pen, 
ink, and paper conveniently near, he hurriedly 
wrote the list on the stone with the etching prep- 
aration, intending to make a copy of it later in 
the day. But being called away, the writing was 
allowed to remain, and a week later, when he re- 
sumed his experiments, and was about to clean 
the stone, he wondered what effect a coating of 
aqua-fortis would have. He applied the acid with 
a camel’s-hair brush, and in a few minutes was 
amazed to see his writing standing out in relief. 
All that was then necessary was to moisten the 
stone with a damp cloth, ink the writing, and 
take off an impression, and thus the art of lithog- 
raphy was born. 

The recent improvements near Temple Bar, 
London, swept away an ancient chemist’s shop of 
long standing, once the scene of an incident il- 
lustrating the romance of invention. In times 
gone by, the proprietor of this chemist’s shop en- 
joyed the monopoly of the manufacture of citric 
acid. Luckily for him, the process was exceed- 
ingly simple; he required no assistants in the 
critical process, and for many years carried it on 
in secret, baffling his rivals in trade, who sought 
by every means to discover the mode of opera- 
ting. On a certain occasion the chemist locked 
himself in his laboratory as usual, and “‘ advanced 
the process through the necessary stages, came 
out, fastened the door behind him, and went 
about his vocation, supposing his secret safe. 
How should it not be safe, when the door was 
locked and the windows carefully blinded? Alas, 
there was a chimney, and of that aperture the 
mapufacturer took no heed. But a pseudo chim- 
ney-sweep, one having a keen insight into chemi- 
cal matters, slipped down the chimney, saw all he 
desired to see, and then, returning by the way he 
came, departed, carrying with him the secret of 
making citric acid,” and earning £1000 as the 
reward for his sooty journey. 

The career of Charles Goodyear is as romantic 
as that of the Huguenot potter. Soon after ar- 
riving at manhood his attention was attracted to 
the manufacture of India-rubber, then in an ex- 
ceedingly crude condition, The record is one of 
ten years of toil and privation, during which he 
expended all his means and reduced his family 
to penury in an apparent wild-goose-chase after 
a will-o’-the-wisp. The vile odors arising from 
the various mixtures and processes with magne- 
sia, lime, and nitric acid tried the patience of his 
wife to the utmost, seeing that he usually usurped 
the kitchen cook-stove when engaged in com- 
pounding his “messes.” But the great secret 
of vuleanization, which was to revolutionize the 
markets of the world by making rubber available 
for water-proof shoes, clothing, ete., was an acci- 
dental discovery made while dreamily stirring a 
mixture of rubber and sulphur simmering on the 
aforesaid kitchen stove. This invention Good- 
year patiently perfected, discovering so many uses 
to which it could be turned that no less than sixty 
patents were needed to secure his improvements. 
But even then unscrupulous infringements were 
many, so that through these and resulting expen- 
sive lawsuits Goodyear gathered little return for 
his heavy investments of time, intellect, patience, 
and energy. 

The invention of the valve motion to a steam- 
engine was made by & mere boy, though in this 
case the lad “builded better than he knew.” 
The engine constructed by Newcomen was a cum- 
brous and incomplete affair, from the fact that 
“ there was no way to open and close the valve ex- 
cept by means of levers operated by hand. He 
set up a large engine for pumping at one of the 
English coal-mines, and a boy named Humphrey 
Potter was hired to work these levers. Although 
this was not hard, yet it required constant atten- 
tion. As he was working the valves he saw that 
certain parts of the engine moved in a similar 
direction at the same time that the valves had to 
be opened and closed. He procured a stout cord, 
and made one end fast to the proper part of the 
engine and the other end to the valve lever, 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing the 
valves opened and closed with perfect regularity 
of motion.” A short time afterward the over- 
seer came around, and was astontshed to see the 
boy playing marbles outside the door, while the 
regular clank clank of the machinery seemed to 
say that he was not neglecting his work. Look- 
ing in at the engine, he saw at once the happy 
device of the boy and its value. The idea thus 
suggested was put into practical and enduring 
form, and thenceforth the steam-engine became 
an automatic working monster. 

A rather laughable story is that anent the ori- 
gin of blue-tinted paper, once so much in vogue 
for commercial uses. The wife of an English 
paper manufacturer named William East, going 
into the factory on the domestic wash-day with 
an old-fashioned bluing-bag in her hand, acci- 
dentally let the bag and its contents fall into a 
vat full of pulp. She thought nothing of the in- 

















cident, and said nothing about it either to her 
husband or his workmen. Great was the aston- 
ishment of the latter when the paper turned out 
a peculiar blue color, while the master was wroth 
at what he regarded as gross carel 
part of some of the hands. His wife—wise wo- 
man—kept her own counsel. The lot of paper 
was regarded as unsaleable, and was stored for 
four years. At length East consigned it to his 
London correspondent with instructions to sell 

it for what it would bring. The unlucky paper 
was accepted as a happily designed novelty, and 

was disposed of in open market at a considerable 

advance in price. Judge of Mr. East’s surprise 

when he received from his agent an order for a 

large invoice of the despised blue paper! Here 

was a pretty dilemma: he was totally ignorant 

of the manner in which the paper had become 

blue in color, and in his perplexity mentioned the 

matter to his wife. She promptly enlightened 

her lord; he in turn kept the simple process se- 

cret, and was for years the monopolist of the blue 

commercial paper manufacture. 

The career of Richard Arkwright, the “founder 
of the factory system,” whose name is inseparably 
connected with the British cotton trade, who be- 
gan life as a poor barber, invented the spinning- 
jenny, revolutionizing the cotton manufactures 
of England, vastly promoting thereby the growth 
of the plant in the Southern States, and finally 
dying a millionaire as Sir Richard Arkwright, 
is a striking instance of the rewards which in- 
ventive genius has again and again received, 
though often too grudgingly, from the world. 
To an American, however, belongs the honor of 
an invention which did more to seat King Cotton 
on his throne than any other. By his invention 
of the cotton-gin for cleaning seed cotton he ren- 
dered possible the vast consumption of the plant 
in the world’s markets. But Whitney was the 
victim of violence and fraud; his idea was stolen 
by others, and the Legislature of South Carolina 
having voted him a grant of $50,000 in consid- 
eration of the vast benefits he had conferred on 
the commonwealth, he was unable to collect it 
until after many years of litigation. North Car- 
olina paid him a royalty of five per cent. for five 
years upon the gins, and Tennessee promised him 
a like amount, but without results. Disgusted 
with his treatment at the South, Whitney turned 
his attention to the manufacture of fire-arms, in 
which he amassed a fortune, and founded the 
village of Whitneyville, Connecticut. 

About the year 1760 a watch-maker named 
Huntsman, of Attercliffe, near Sheffield, England, 
becoming dissatisfied with the quality of steel 
then used for watch springs, discovered a mode 
of making cast-steel of vastly improved quality, 
which he named “ Huntsman’s steel.” The fame 
of it soon spread, and the demand became enor 
mous, so that the lucky discoverer abandoned the 
making of watches and springs, and turned his 
energies solely to the making of steel for others’ 
use, establishing a large factory at Attercliffe. 
“The entire process was wrapped in secrecy by 
every means which the inventor could command. 
None but workmen of credit and character were 
engaged, and they were forbidden, on pain of dis- 
missal, to disclose a single feature of the manu- 
facture, an oath to that effect being administered 
to each.” But at length, after various attempts, 
all more or less ingenious or unscrupulous, Hunts- 
man’s secret was stolen in the following manner : 
One bitter night in midwinter, when the tall chim- 
neys of the Attercliffe factory were belching forth 
flame and smoke, and the windows were ruddy 
with the light and heat within, a half-frozen va- 
grant knocked at the outer gate and begged pite- 
ously to be allowed to warm himself by the fur- 
nace fires. A large sign stated that none were ad- 
mitted save on business, but the wayfarer begged 
so piteously and looked so harmless that the 
workman, though it was against the rules, admit- 
ted him, thinking he could be none other than he 
seemed. “Feigning to be completely worn out 
by cold and fatigue, the beggar sank upon a pile 
of still warm ashes, and soon appeared to have 
sunk into dreamless slumber. But not so. 
Through the slightly raised lids of a pair of as 
keen eyes as ever were made he saw all that he 
eared to see. He saw workmen cut bars of steel 
into little cubes, then place them in crucibles, and 
the latter in the glowing furnace. He saw the 
fire urged to its extreme power, and he lastly saw 
the brawny workmen wrap their bodies in wet 
cloths, the better to protect themselves against 
the terrible heat, and drawing out the seething 
crucibles with enormous tongs, pour their con- 
tents into a mould.” The next morning the im- 
postor went his way as soon as the gates were 
opened for the day. Huntsman’s factory had 
nothing more to disclose. : 

The romance of invention, it will be seen, is 
a fruitful subject, and this paper might be pro- 
longed to thrice its length “and the half not be 
told.” I might tell how a hen with clayey feet 
walking over a pile of raw sugar supplied a hint 
turned to valuable account in sugar refining; or 
of the fact that the beautiful art of etching upon 
glass was discovered by a Nuremberg glass-cut- 
ter splashing a few drops of aquafortis on his 
spectacles, the glasses becoming clouded and cor 
roded wherever the acid fell. I might recount 
the toils, tribulations, and triumphs of a Ful- 
ton, of the Stephensons, father and son. Men 
have chained the lightning, harnessed the steam- 
horse, and thrown a web of wires for a highwav 
across many a seemingly impassable gulf. They 
have tunnelled mountains and rivers, have made 
ships to sail where once the shifty sands of the 
desert whirled, have wellnigh conquered the 

problem of submarine navigation, and are now 
talking of flooding the Sahara, and of carrying a 
ship and her cargo bodily across a hundred and 
fifty miles of isthmus, and almost ere the waters 
of one ocean have dried from her keel lowering 
her gently to the embrace of another. In view 
of these achievements, who shall say that the 
scroll of the romance of invention is written full ? 
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DINNER AND EVEN 
Fig. 2.—Sux anp Tutte Dress. Fig. 8.—Youne@ Girt’s Mune Fig. 4.—Satin anp Lace Fig. 5.—Venver anp Lace Darss. Fig. 6.—Oritpr 
Dress. Dress. Cut Pattern, No. 3923: Price, 50 Cents. For patitern ai 
For description see Suppl. For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—-Youne Lapy’s Tutte Drsss 
For diagram and description see 
For description see Supplement. 


Cut Pattern, No. 8922: Price, 80 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. Supplement. 
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D EVENING TOILETTES. 
rig. 6.—Onitpr pE Caine anp VeLvet Dress. Fig. 7.-—Brocanep TULLE 
Dress. 


For wpe and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1-18, For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 8:\—EmsrowereD Scraa Fig. 9.—Gauze Dress. Fig. 10.—Faitite anp Lace Dress Fig. 11.—Satin Duess 
Dress. For description see Sup- For pxttern and description »-e Sup- For description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figx. 24-29. plement. 


For description see Supplement. plement. 
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A CONQUEST OF HUMILITY. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


ITVWO o'clock had been the hour set for the 
wedding. It was now four, and the bride- 
groom had not yet appeared. The relatives who 
had been bidden to the festivities had been wait- 
ing impatiently in the two square front rooms of 
Maria Caldwell’s house, but now some had strag- 
gled out into the front yard, from which they 
could look up the road to better advantage. 

They were talking excitedly. A shrill femi- 
nine babble, with an undertone of masculine bass, 
floated about the house and yard. It had been 
swelling in volume from a mere whisper for the 
last half-hour—ever since Hiram Caldwell had set 
out for the bridegroom’s house to ascertain the 
reason for his tardiness at his own wedding. 

Hiram, who was a young fellow, had gotten 
into his shiny buggy with a red, important face, 
and driven off at a furious rate. He was own 
cousin to Delia Caldwell, the prospective bride. 
All the people assembled were Thayers or Cald- 
wells, or connections thereof. The tardy bride- 
groom’s name was Lawrence Thayer, 

It was a beautiful summer afternoon. The air 
was hot and sweet. Around the Caldwell house 
it was spicy sweet with pinks; there was a great 
bed of them at the foot of the green bank which 
extended under the front windows. 

Some of the women and young girls pulled 
pinks. and sniffed them as they stood waiting. 
Mrs. Erastus Thayer had stuck two or three in 
the bosom of her cinnamon brown silk dress. 
She stood beside the gate; occasionally she 
craned her neck over it and peered down the 
road. The sun was hot upon her silken shoul- 
ders, the horizontal wrinkles shone, but she did 
not mind. 

“See anything of him ?” some one called out, 

“No. I'm dreadful afraid somethin’ has hap- 
pened.” 

“Oh, mother, what do you think’s happened ?” 
asked a young girl at her side, hitting her with 
a sharp elbow. The girl was young, slim, and 
tall; she stooped a little; her pointed elbows 
showed redly through her loose white muslin 
sleeves ; her face was pretty. 

“ Hush, child! I don’t know,” said her mother. 

The girl stood staring at her with helpless, 
awed eyes. 

At last the woman in cinnamon brown silk 
turned excitedly about. “ He’s comin’ !” she pro- 
claimed, in a shrill whisper. 

The whisper passed from one to another. 

“He's coming,” everybody repeated. Heads 
crowded together at the window; all the com- 
pany was in motion. 

“Tt ain’t Lawrence,” said a woman’s voice, dis- 
appointedly. “It ain’t nobody but his father, 
with Hiram.” 

‘Somethin’ has happened,” repeated Mrs. Thay- 
er. The voung girl trembled and caught hold of 
her mother’s dress; her eyes grew big and wild. 
Hiram Caldwell drove up the road. He met the 
gaze of the people with a look of solemn embar- 
rassment. But he was not so important as he 
had been. There was a large, white-headed old 
man with him, who drew the larger share of at- 
tention. He got lumberingly out of the buggy 
when Hiram drew rein at the gate. Then he 
proceeded up the gravel-walk to the house. The 
people stood back and stared. No one dared 
speak to him except Mrs. Erastus Thayer. She 
darted before him in the path; her brown silk 
skirts swished, 

“ Mr. Thayer,” cried she, “ what is the matter ? 
Do tell us! What has happened ?” 

“ Where’s Delia ?” said the old man. 

“Oh, she’s in the bedroom out of the parlor, 
She ’ain’t been out yet. Mr. Thayer, for mercy’s 
sake, what is the matter? What has happened 
to him ?” 

David Thayer waved her aside, and kept straight 
on, his long yellow face immovable, his gaunt old 
shoulders resolutely braced, through the parlor, 
and knocked at the bedroom door. 

A nervously shaking woman in black silk 
opened it. She screamed when she saw him. 
“Oh, Mr. Thayer, it’s you!) What is the matter? 
where is he ?” she gasped, clutching his arm. 

A young woman in a pearl-colored silk gown 
stood, straight and silent, behind her. She had a 
tall, full figure, and there was something grand 
in her attitude. She stood like a young pine- 
tree, as if she had all necessary elements of sup- 
port in her own self. Her features were strong 
and fine. She wonld have been handsome if her 
complexion had been better. Her skin was thick 
and dull. 

She did not speak, but stood looking at David 
Thayer. Her mouth was shut tightly, her eyes 
steady. She might have been braced to meet a 
wind. 

There were several other women in the little 
room. Mr. Thayer looked at them uneasily. “I 
want to see Delia an’ her mother, an’ nobody 
else,” said he, finally. 

The women started and looked at each other; 
then they left. The old man closed the door 
after them and turned to Delia. 

Her mother had begun to cry. “Oh dear! 
oh dear!” she wailed. “I knew somethin’ dread- 
ful had happened.” 

“ Delia,” said he, “I don’t know what you're 
goin’ to say. It ain’t very pleasant for me to 
tell you. I wish this minute Lawrence Thayer 
didn’t belong to me. But that don’t better mat- 
ters any. He does,an’ somebody’s got to tell you.” 

“Oh, is he dead?” asked Delia’s mother, bro- 
kenly. 

“No, he ain’t dead,” said the old man; “ an’ 
he ain’t siek. I don’t know of anything that ails 
him except he’s a fool. He won’t come—that’s 
the whole of it.” 

“Won't come!” shricked the mother. Delia 
stood stiff and straight. 

“No, he won’t come. His mother an’ I have 
been talkin’ an’ reasonin’ with him, but it hasn’t 





done any good. I don’t know but it Il kill his 
mother. It’s all on account of that Briggs girl; 
you might as well know it. I wish she’d never 
come near the house. I’ve seen what way the 
wind blew for some time, but I never dreamed it 
would come to this. I think it’s a sudden start 
on his part. I believe he meant to come, this 
noon, as much as could be; but Olive came home, 
an’ they were talkin’ together in the parlor, an’ I 
see she’d been cryin’, His mother an’ I got 
ready, an’ when he didn’t come down-stairs she 
went up to see where he was. He had his door 
locked, an’ he called out he wasn’t goin’ ; that was 
all we could get out of him. He wouldn’t say 
another word, but we knew what the trouble was. 
His mother had noticed how red Olive’s eyes 
were when she went back to the shop. She'd 
been takin’ on, I suppose, an’ so he decided, all 
of a sudden, he’d back out. There ain’t any ex- 
cuse for him, an’ I ain’t goin’ to make up any. 
He’s treated you mean, Delia, an’ I’d rather have 
cut off my right hand than had it happened ; that’s 
all I can say about it, an’ that don’t do any good.” 

Mrs. Caldwell stepped forward suddenly. “TI 
should think he had treated her mean!” she said 
—her voice rose Joud and shrill. “I never heard 
anything like it. ‘If I had a son like that, I 
wouldn’t tell of it. That Briggs girl! He ought 
to be strung up. If vou an’ his mother had had 
any sort of spunk, you’d made him come. You 
always babied him to death. He’s a rascal. I'd 
like to get hold of him, that’s all; I—” 

Delia caught her mother by the arm. “ Mo- 
ther, if you have any sense, or feeling for me, 
don’t talk so loud: all those folks out there will 
hear.” 

The older woman’s shrill vituperation flowed 
through the daughter’s remonstrance and be- 
yond it. “I would like to show him he couldn’t 
do such things as this without gettin’ some pun- 
ishment for it. I—” 

“ Mother !” 

Mrs. Caldwell changed her tone suddenly. She 
began to cry weakly. “Oh, Delia, you poor 
child, what will you do?” she sobbed. 

“Tt isn’t going to do any good to go on so, mo- 
ther.” 

“There’s all them folks out there. Oh dear! 
What will they say? I wouldn’t care so much 
if it wa’n’t for all them Thayers an’ Caldwells. 
They'll jest crow. Ohdear! you poor child!” 

Delia turned to Mr. Thayer. “ Somebody ought 
to tell them,” said she, “that—there won’t be 
any—wedding.” 

“Oh, Delia, how can you take it so calm?” 
wailed her mother, 

“T suppose so,” assented the old man; “ but 
I declare I can’t tell ’em such a thing about a son 
of mine. I feel as if I’d been through about all 
I could.” 

“The minister would be a good one, wouldn’t 
he?” said Delia. 

Mr. Thayer took up with the suggestion eager- 
ly. He opened the door a chink, and asked one 
of the waiting officious guests tosummon the min- 
ister. When he came he gave him instructions 
in an agitated whisper; then retreated. The trio 
in the bedroom became conscious of a great hush 
without; then the minister’s solemnly inflected 
voice broke upon it. He was telling them that 
the wedding was postponed. Then there was a 
little responsive murmur, and the minister knock- 
ed on the door. 

“ Shall I tell them when it will take place ?— 
they are inquiring,” he whispered. 

Delia heard him. ‘“ You can tell them it will 
never take place,” said she, in a clear voice. 

The minister stared at her wonderingly. “Oh!” 
groaned her mother. Then the minister’s voice 
rose again, and directly there were a creaking 
and rustling and subdued clatter of voices. The 
guests were departing. 

After a little, Delia approached the door as if 
she were going out into the parlor, 

“Oh, Delia, don’t go! wait till they're all 
gone!” wailed her mother. “ All them Thayers 
an’ Caldwells !” 

“They are gone, most of them. I’ve stood in 
this hot little room long enough,” said Delia, and 
threw open the door. Directly opposite was a 
mahogany table with the wedding presents on it, 
Three or four women, among them Mrs. Erastus 
Thayer and her daughter, were bending over 
them and whispering. 

When the door opened they turned and stared 
at Delia standing there in her pearl-colored silk, 
with some drooping white bridal flowers on her 
breast. They looked stiff and embarrassed. Then 
Mrs. Thayer recovered herself and came forward, 

“Delia,” said she, in a soft whisper, “dear 
girl!” 

She put her arm around Delia, and attempted 
to draw her toward herself; but the girl released 
herself, and gave her a slight backward push. 

“Please don’t make any fuss over me, Mrs. 
Thayer,” said she; “it isn’t necessary.” 

Mrs. Thayer started back, and went toward the 
door. Her face was very red. She tried to smile. 
Her daughter and the other women followed her 

“I’m real glad she can show some temper 
about it,” she whispered, when they were all out 
in the entry. “It’s a good deal better for her.” 

“ Ask her why he didn’t come,” one of the 
women whispered, nudging her. 

“Ym kind of afraid to. I'll stop and ask 
Hiram on my way home; mebbe Mr. Thayer told 
him.” 

Delia, in her bridal gear, stood majestically be- 
side one of the parlor windows. She was plainly 
waiting for her guests to go. They kept peering 
in at her, while they whispered among them- 
selves. Presently Mrs. Thayer’s daughter came 
across the room tremblingly. She had hesitated 
on the parlor threshold, but her mother had given 
her a slight push on her slender shoulders, and 
she had entered suddenly. She kept looking back 
as she advanced toward Delia. 

“ Mother wants to know,” she faltered, in her 
thin girlish pipe, “if—you wouldn’t rather— 





she’d—take back that toilette set she brought. 
She says she don’t know but it will make you 
feel bad to see it.” 

“Of course you can take it.” 

“Mrs. Emmons says she'll take her mats too, 
if you'd like to have her.” 

“Of course she can take them.” 

The young girl shrank over to the table, 
snatched up the toilette set and mats, and fled to 
her mother. 

When they were all gone, David Thayer ap- 
proached Delia. He had been sitting on a chair 
by the bedroom door, holding his head in his 
hands. 

“T’m goin’ now,” said he. “If there’s anything 
I can do, you let me know.” 

“There won’t be anything,” said Delia. “I 
shall get along all right.” 

He shook her hand hard in his old trembling 
one. ‘ You’re more of a man than Lawrence 
is,’ said he. He was a very old man, and his 
voice, although it was still deep, quavered. 

“There isn’t any use in your saying much to 
him,” said Delia. “I don’t want you to, on my 
account.” 

“Delia, don’t you go to standin’ up for him. 
He don’t deserve it.” 

“T ain't standing up for him. I know he’s 
your son, but it doesn’t seem to me there’s a 
great deal to stand up for. What he’s done is 
natural enough; he’s been carried away by a 
pretty face ; ‘but he has shown out what he is.” 

“T don’t blame you a bit for feelin’ so, Delia.” 

“T don’t see any other way to feel; it’s the 
truth.” 

“ Well, good-by, Delia. I hope you won’t lay 
up anything again’ his mother an’me. We'll al- 
ways think a good deal of you.” 

“T haven’t any reason to Jay up anything 
against you that I know of,” said Delia. Her 
manner was stern, although she did not mean it 
to be. She could not, as it were, relax her mus- 
cles enough to be cordial, All the strength in 
Delia Caldwell’s nature was now concentrated. 
It could accomplish great things, but it might 
grind little ones to pieces. 

“ Well, good-by, Delia,” said the old man, pit- 
eously, He was himself a strong character, but 
he seemed weak beside her. 

After he had gone, Delia went into the bedroom 
to her mother. Mrs, Caldwell was sitting there 
crying. She looked up when her daughter en- 
tered. 

“Oh, Delia,” she sobbed, “what are you goin’ 
to do ?—what are you goin’ to do?” 

“T am going to take off this dress, for one 
thing.” 

*] don’t see what you will do. There you've 
got this dress and your black silk, two new silk 
dresses, and your new brown woollen one, and 
your new bonnet and mantle, all these new things, 
and the weddin’ cake.” 

“T suppose 1 can wear dresses and bonnets 
just as well if I ain’t married; and as for the 
wedding-cake, we'll have some of it for supper.” 

“ Delia Caldwell!” 

‘What's the matter, mother ?” 

Delia slipped off the long shimmering skirt of 
her pearl-colored silk, shook it out, and laid it 
carefully over a chair 

“ Are you crazy?” 

“Not that I know of. Why?’ 

“You don’t act natural.” 

“T’m acting the way that’s natural to me.” 

“What are you going todo? Ch, you poor 
child!” 

Mrs. Caldwell laid hold of her daughter’s hand 
as she passed nee* her, and attempted to pull her 
to her side. 

“ Don’t, please, mother,” said Delia. 

Her mother relinquished her hold, and sobbed 
afresh. “I won’t pity you if you don’t want 
me to,” said she; “ but it’s dreadful. There’s— 
another—thing. You've lost your school. Flora 
Strong’s spoke for it, an’ she won’t want to give 
it up.” ‘ 

“T don’t want her to. I’ll get another one.” 

Delia put on a calico dress, and kindled a fire, 
and made tea as usual. She put some slices of 
her wedding-cake on the table: perhaps her will 
extended to her palate, and kept it from tasting 
like dust and ashes to her. Her mother drank a 
cup of tea between her lamentations. 

After supper Delia packed up her wedding 
gifts and addressed them to their respective do- 
nors. There were a few bits of silver, but the 
greater number of the presents were pieces of 
fancy-work from the female relatives. She fold- 
ed these mats and tidies relentlessly with her 
firm brown fingers. There was no tenderness in 
her touch, She felt not the least sentiment to- 
ward inanimate things. 

“T think they’re actin’ awful mean to want to 
grab these things back so quick,” said her mo- 
ther, her wrath gaining upon her grief a little. 

“Tt goes well with the rest,” said Delia, 

Among “the gifts which she returned was a 
little embroidered tidy from Flora Strong, the 
girl who had been engaged to teach her former 
school. 

Flora came over early the next morning. She 
opened the door, and stood there hesitating. She 
was bashful before the trouble in the house. 
“Good-morning, Mrs. Caldwell; good-morning, 
Delia,” she faltered, deprecatingly. She had a 
thin, pretty face, with very red lips and cheeks, 
She fumbled a little parcel nervously. 

“Good-mornin’, Flora,” said Mrs, Caldwell. 
Then she turned her back, and went into the 
pantry. 

Delia was washing dishes at the sink. She 
spoke just as she always did. ‘ Good-morning,” 
said she, “Sit down, won’t you, Flora ?” 

Then Flora began. “Oh, Delia,” she burst 
out, “what made you send this back ?—what 
made you? You didn’t think I'd take it ?” 

“Take what ?” 

“This tidy. Oh, Delia, I made it for you!’ It 
doesn’t make any difference whether—” Flora 





choked with sobs. She dropped into a chair, 
and put her handkerchief over her face. Mrs. 
Caldwell heard her, and began weeping, as she 
stood in the pantry. Delia went on with her 
dishes, : 

“Oh, Delia, you’ll—take it back, won’t you?” 
Flora said, finally. ; 

“Of course I will, if you want me to. It’s 
real pretty.” 

“When I heard of it,” the girl went on—“T 
don’t know as you want me to speak of it, but 
I’ve got to—I felt as if— I declare I'd like to 
see Lawrence Thayer come up with. I'll never 
speak to him again as long as I live. Delia, 
you aren’t standing up for him, are you? You 
don’t care if I do say he’s—a villain ?” 

“T hope she don’t,” wailed her mother in the 
pantry. 

“No,” said Delia, “I don’t care.” 

Then Flora offered to give up the school. She 
pleaded that she should take it, but Delia would 
not. She could get another, she said, 

That afternoon, indeed, she went to see the 
committee. She had put the house to rights, 
pinned Flora’s tidy on the big rocking-chair in 
the parlor, and dressed herself carefully in a 
blue-sprigged muslin, one of her wedding gowns, 
Passing down the hot village street, she saw wo- 
men sewing at their cool sitting-room windows. 
She looked up at them and nodded as usual. 
She knew of a school whose teacher had left 
to be married, as she had done. She thought 
possibly the vacancy had not been filled.” Very 
little of the vacation had passed. Moreover, the 
school was not a desirable one: the pay was 
small, and it was three miles from the village. 
Delia obtained the position. Early in September 
she began her duties. She went stanchly back 
and forth over the rough, dusty road day after 
day. She had the reputation of being a very 
fine teacher, although the children were a littie 
in awe of her. They never came to meet her 
and hang about her on her way to the school- 
house. Her road lay past the Thayer house, 
where she would have been living now had ail 
gone well. Occasionally she met Lawrence; she 
passed him without a look, Quite often she met 
Olive Briggs, who worked in a milliner’s shop, 
and boarded at Lawrence’s father’s. She always 
bowed to her pleasantly. She had seen her in 
the shop, although she had no real acquaintance 
with her. The girl was pretty, with the pretti- 
ness that Delia lacked. Her face was sweet and 
rosy and laughing. She was fine and small, and 
moved with a sort of tremulous lightness like a 
butterfly. Delia, meeting her, seemed to tramp. 

Everybody thought Lawrence and Olive Briggs 
would be married. They went to evening meet- 
ings together, and to ride. Lawrence had a fine 
horse. Delia was at every evening meeting. She 
watched her old lover enter with the other girl, 
and never shrank, She looked at them riding 
past also, 

“Did you see them, Delia ?” her mother asked 
in a fluttering voice one afternoon. She and Delia 
were sitting at the front windows, and Lawrence 
and Olive had just whirled by the house. 
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“You kept so still, I didn’t know as you did.” 

People kept close watch over Lawrence and 
Olive and Delia. Lawrence was subjected to a 
mild species of ostracism by a certain set of the 
village girls, Delia’s mates—honest, simple young 
souls; they would not speak to him on the street. 
They treated Olive with rough, rural stiffness 
when they traded with her in the one milliner’s 
shop. She was an out-of-town girl, and had al- 
ways been regarded with something of suspicion. 
These village women had a strong local conserv- 
atism. They eyed strangers long before they ad- 
mitted them. 

As for Delia, the young women friends of her 
own age treated ier with a sort of deferential 
sympathy. They dared not openly condole with 
her, but they made her aware of their partisan- 
ship. No one except a Thayer or a Caldwell al- 
luded to the matter, as a general thing, in her 
presence. The relatives of the two families were 
open enough in expressing themselves, either with 
recrimination or excuse for Lawrence, or with 
sympathy or covert blame for Delia, She heard 
the most of it, directly or indirectly. Like many 
New England towns, this was almost overshad- 
owed by the ramifications of a few family trees. 
A considerable portion of the population was 
made of these Thayers and Caldwells—two hon. 
orable and respectable old names. They were 
really, for the most part, kindly and respectable 
people, conscious of no ill intentions, and proba- 
bly possessed of few. Some of them expostulated 
against receiving back those vain bridal gifts, 
but Delia insisted. Some of them were more 
willing to give than she to receive their honest 
and most genuine sympathy, however ungracefully 
they might proffer it.. 

Still the fine and exquisite stabs which Delia 
Caldwell had to take from her own relations and 
those of her forsworn bridegroom were innu- 
merable, There are those good and innocent- 
hearted people who seem to be furnished with 
stings only for those of their own kind; they are 
stingless toward others. In one way this fact 
may have proved beneficial to Delia: while en- 
gaged in active defence against outside attacks, 
she had no time to sting herself. 

She girded on that pearl-colored silk as if it 
were chain armor, and went to merrymakings. 
She made calls in that fine black silk and white- 
plumed wedding bonnet. It seemed at times as 
if she were fairly running after her trouble; she 
did more than look it in the face. 

It was in February, when Delia had been teach- 
ing her new school nearly two terms, that Olive 
Briggs left town. People said she had given up 
— work and gone home to get ready to be mar- 
ried. 

Delia’s mother heard of it, and told her. “I 
should think she’d be awful afraid he wouldn't 
come to the weddin’,” she said, bitterly. 
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“So should I,” assented Delia. She echoed 
everybody’s severe remarks about Lawrence. 

It might have been a month later when Flora 
Strong ran in one morning before school. “I’ve 
just heard the greatest news!” she panted. 
“ What do you think—she’s jilted him !” 

“ Jilted whom ?” 

“Olive Briggs—she’s jilted Lawrence Thayer. 
She’s going to be married to another fellow in 
May. I had it from Milly Davis; she writes to 
her. It’s so.” 

“T can’t believe it,” Mrs. Caldwell said, quiv- 
ering. 

“Well, it’s so. I declare I jumped right up 
and down when I heard of it. Delia, aren’t you 
glad ?” 

“T don’t know what difference it can make to 
me.” 

“T mean aren’t you glad he’s got his pay ?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Delia, with slow decision. 

“She wouldn’t be human if she wasn’t,” said 
her mother. Mrs. Caldwell was cold and trem- 
bling with nervousness. She stood grasping the 
back of a chair. “But I’m afraid it ain’t so. 
Are you sure it’s so, Flora ?” 

“ Mrs, Caldwell, I know it’s so.” 

Delia on her way to school that morning look- 
ed at the Thayer house as she passed. “I won- 
det how he feels,” she said to herself. She saw 
Lawrence Thayer, in her stead, in the midst of all 
that covert ridicule and obloquy, that galling sym- 
pathy, that agony of jealousy and betrayed trust. 
They distorted his face like flames; she saw him 
writhe through their liquid wavering. 

She pressed her lips together, and marched 
along. At that moment, had she met Lawrence, 
she would have passed him with a fiercer cold- 
ness than ever, but if she had seen the girl, she 
would have been ready to fly at her. 

The village tongues were even harder on Law- 
rence than they had been on her. The sight of 
a person bending toward the earth with the 
weight of his just deserts upon his shoulders is 
generally gratifying and amusing even to his 
friends. Then there was more open rudeness 
among the young men who were Lawrence's 
mates, They jeered him everywhere. He went 
about doggedly. He was strong in silence, but 
he had a sweet womanish face which showed the 
marks of words quickly. He was still very young. 
Delia was two years older than he, and looked ten. 
Still, Lawrence seemed as old in some respects. 
He was a quiet, shy young man, who liked to stay 
at home with his parents, and never went about 
much with the young people. Before Olive came 
he had seldom spoken to any girl besides Delia. 
They had been together soberly and steadily ever 
since their school-days. 

Some people said now, “Don’t you suppose 
Lawrence Thayer will go with Delia again?” 
But the answer always was, “She won’t look at 
him.” 

One Sunday afternoon, about a year after Olive 
Briggs’s marriage, Mrs. Caldwell said to Delia, as 
they were walking home from church, “I jest 
want to know if you noticed how Lawrence Thay- 
er stared at you in meetin’ this afternoon ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Delia. She was looking 
uncommonly well to-day. She wore her black 
silk, and had some dark red roses in her bonnet. 

“ Well, he never took his eyes off you. Delia, 
that feller would give all his old shoes to come 
back, if you’d have him.” 

“ Don’t talk so foolish, mother.” 

“ He would—you depend on it.” 

“T'd like to see him,” said Delia, sternly. There 
was a red glow on her dull thick cheeks, 

“ Well, I say so too,” said her mother. 

The next night, when Delia reached the Thayer 
house on her way from school, Lawrence’s mo- 
ther stood at the gate. She had a little green 
shawl over her head. She was shivering; the 
wind blew up cool. Just behind her in the yard 
there was a little peach-tree all in blossom. 

She held out her hand mutely when Delia 
reached her. The girl did not take it. ‘ Good- 
evening,” said she, and was passing. 

“Can’t you stop, jest a minute, Delia?” 

“Was there anything you wanted ?” 

“Can’t you come into the house jest a minute ? 
I wanted to see you about somethin’.” 

“I don’t believe I can to-night, Mrs. Thayer.” 

“There ain’t anybody there. There was some- 
thin’ [ wanted to see you about.” 

The green shawl was bound severely around 
her small, old face with its peaked chin. She 
reached out her long, wrinkled hand over the 
gate, and clutched Delia’s arm softly. 

“ Well, Pll come in a minute.” Delia follow- 
ed Mrs. Thayer past the blooming peach-tree into 
the house. 

The old woman dragged forward the best rock- 
ing-chair tremblingly. “Sit down, dear,” said 
she. Then she seated herself close beside her, 
and leaning forward, gazed into her face with a 
sort of deprecating mildness. She even laid hold 
of one of her hands, but the girl drew it away 
softly. There was a gentle rustic demonstrative- 
ness about Lawrence’s mother which had always 
rather abashed Delia, who was typically reserved. 
“I wanted to speak to you about Lawrence,” 
said the old woman. Delia sat stiffly erect, her 
| head turned away. “I can’t bear to think you 
} are always goin’ to feel so hard toward him, Delia. 
) Did you know it ?” 

Delia half arose. “There isn’t any use in 
' bringing all this up again, Mrs, Thayer; it’s all 
) past now.” 
/ “Sit down jest a minute, dear. I want to talk 
) to you. I know you've got good reason to blame 
| hin; but there’s some excuse. He wa’n’t nothin’ 
| but a boy, an’ she was sweet-lookin’, an’ she took 
> on dreadful. You'd thought she was goin’ to die. 
‘ It’s turned out jest the way I knew ’twould. [ 
| told Lawrence how ’twould be then. I see right 
) through her. She meant well enough. I s’pose 
{ she thought she was in love with Lawrence; but 
' She was flighty. She went home and saw another 
’ feller, an’ Lawrence was nowhere. He didn’t care 
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so much as folks thought. Delia, I’m goin’ to 
tell you the truth: he thought more of you than 
he did of her the whole time. You look as if you 
thought I was crazy, but I ain’t. She jest be- 
witched him a little spell, but you was at the 
bottom of his heart always—you was, Delia.” 
The old woman broke into sobs, 

Delia rose. “Id better go. There isn’t any 
use in bringing this up, Mrs. Thayer.” 

“Don’t go, Delia—don’t. I wanted to tell you. 
He got to talkin’ with me a little the other Sab- 
bath night. It’s the first time he’s said a word, 
but he felt awful bad, an’ I questioned him. 
Says he, ‘Mother, I don’t dream of such a thing 
as her havin’ of me, or carin’ anything about me 
again; but I do feel as if I should like to do 
somethin’ if I could, to make up to her a little 
for the awful wrong I’ve done her.’ That was 
jest the words he said. Delia, he ain’t such a 
bad boy as you think he is, after all. You hadn’t 
ought to despise him.” 

“He'll have to do something to show I’ve got 
some reason not to, then,” said Delia. She look- 
ed immovably at the old woman, who was strug- 
gling with her sobs. She told her mother of the 
conversation after she got home. 

“You did jest right,” said Mrs. Caldwell. “I 
wouldn’t knuckle to’em if I was in your place.” 
She was getting tea. After they had finished 
the meal, and sat idly at the table for a few min- 
utes, she looked across at her daughter suddenly, 
with embarrassed sharpness. “ Speakin’ about 
Lawrence, you wouldn’t feel as if you ever could 
take him, anyhow, would you ?” said she. 

‘‘ Mother, what are you talking about ?” 

In a few weeks the anniversary of Delia’s de- 
feated wedding came. She spoke of it herself 
after dinner. She and her mother were making 
currant-jelly, 

“ Why, it’s my wedding day, mother,” said she. 
“T ought to have put on my wedding gown, and 
eaten some wedding-cake, instead of making 
jelly.” ; 

“ Don’t talk so, child,” said her mother. Some- 
times Delia’s hardihood startled her. 

Delia was pressing the currants in a muslin 
bag, and the juice was running through her fin- 
gers, when there was a loud knock on the door. 

“Why, who’s that?” her mother said, flutter- 
ing. She ran and peeped through the sitting- 
room blinds. “It’s Mrs. ’Rastus Thayer,” she 
motioned back, “ an’ Milly.” 

“Tl go to the door,” said Delia. She washed 
her hands hurriedly, and went. She noticed with 
surprise that the two visitors were dressed in 
their Sunday best, Mrs. Thayer in her nicely kept 
cinnamon brown silk, and Milly in her freshly 
starched white muslin. They had an air of con- 
strained curiosity about them as they entered 
and took their seats in the parlor. 

Delia sat down with them and tried to talk. 
Pretty soon her mother, who had prinked a little, 
entered; but just as she did so there was another 
knock. Some of the Caldwell cousins had come 
this time. They also were finely dressed, and 
entered with that same soberly expectant air. 
They were hardly seated before others arrived. 
Delia, going to the door this time, saw the people 
coming by twos and threes up the street. They 
flocked in, and she brought chairs. Nothing dis- 
turbed her outward composure; but her mother 
grew pale and tremulous, She no longer tried 
to speak; she sat staring. At two o’clock the 
rooms were filled with that same company who 
had assembled to see Delia wedded two years 
before. 

They sat around the walls in stiff silence; they 
seemed to be waiting. Delia was not imagina- 
tive, nor given to morbid fancies; but sitting 
there in the midst of that mysterious company, 
in her cotton gown, with her hands stained with 
currant juice, she began to fairly believe that it 
was a dream. Were not these people mere 
phantoms of the familiar village folk assembling 
after this truly fantastic manner, and sitting here 
in this ghostly silence? Was not the whole a 
phantasmagoria of the last moments of her sweet 
old happiness and belief in truth? Was not she 
herself, disenchanted, with her cotton gown and 
stained hands, the one real thing in it ? 

The scent of the pinks came in the window, 
and she noticed that. “ How real it all is!” she 
thought. “But I shall wake up before long.” 
It was like one of those dreams in which one 
clings stanchly to the consciousness of the dream, 
and will not sink beneath its terrors. 

When Lawrence Thayer entered, she seemed 
to wake violently. She half rose from her seat, 
then sank down again. Her mother screamed. 

Lawrence Thayer stood by the parlor door, 
where everybody in the two rooms could hear 
him. His gentle, beardless face was pale as 
death, but the pallor revealed some strong lines 
which his youthful bloom had softened. He was 
slender, and stooped a little naturally; now he 
was straight as a reed. He had a strange look 
to these people who had always known him. 

‘* Friends,” he began, in a solemn, panting 
voice, “ [—have—asked you to come here on the 
anniversary of the day on which Delia Caldwell 
and I were to have been married, to make to her, 
before you, all the restitution in my power. I 
don’t do it to put myself before you in a better 
light: God, who knows everything, knows I don’t: 
it’s for her, I was a coward and mean, and it’s 
going to last. Nothing that I can do now is go- 
ing to alter that. All [ want now is to make up 
to her a little for what she’s been through. Two 
years ago to-day she stood before you all reject- 
ed and slighted. Now look at me in her place.” 

Then he turned to Delia, with a stiff motion. 
It was like solemn, formal oratory, but his terri- 
ble earnestness gave it heat. ‘ Delia Caldwell, I 
humbly beg your pardon. I love you better than 
the whole world, aud I ask you to be my wife.” 

“T never will.” It was as if Delia’s whole na- 
ture had been set to these words; they had to be 
spoken. She had risen, and stood staring at him 
so intently that the whole concourse of people 





vanished in blackness. She saw only his white 
face. All the thoughts in her brain spread wings 
and flew, swiftly circling. She heard what he 
said, and she heard her own thoughts with a 
strange double consciousness. All those days 
came back—the sweet old confidences, the old 
looks and ways. That pale speaking face was 
Lawrence’s—Lawrence’s ; not that strange other's 
who had left her for that pink-faced girl. This 
revelation of his inner self, which smote the oth- 
ers with a sense of strangeness, thrilled her with 
the recognition of love. “A coward and mean.” 
Yes, he had been, but— Yes, there was some 
exouse for him—there was. Is not every fault 
wedded to its own excuse, that pity may be born 
into the world? He was as honest in what he 
was saying as a man could be. He could have 
had no hope that she would marry him. He 
knew her enduring will, her power of indignation. 
This was no subtle scheme for his own advantage. 
Even these people would not think that. They 
would not, indeed, believe him capable of it. The 
system of terrible but coolly calculated ventures 
for success was one with which this man would 
not be likely to grapple. He was honest in this. 
There sat all the Thayers and Caldwells. How 
they would talk and laugh at him! 

Lawrence turned to go. He had bowed silent- 
ly when she gave him her quick answer. There 
was a certain dignity about him. He had in re- 
ality pulled himself up to the level of his own 
noble, avowed sentiments. 

Delia stood gazing after him. She looked so 


relentless that she was almost terrible. One 
young girl, staring at her, began to ery. 

Mrs. Erastus Thayer sat near the door, Delia’s 
eyes glanced from Lawrence to her face. Then 


she sprang forward. 

“You needn’t look at him in that way,” she 
cried out. “I am going to marry him. Law- 
rence, come back.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnTt. | 


F wrappings are not yet identically like the 
dress with which they are worn, it is sought 
at least to have them match it; and I faney that 
this is paving the way for a revival of the fash- 
ion of small mantles like the dress. This fash- 
ion prevails already in cloth costumes, the wrap- 
pings for which, whatever their shape, are of the 
same material as the dress. We also see in 
dresses of two kinds of stuff, one of which is 
plain, the wrap made of the plain material. With 
very elegant toilettes small visites and dolmans 
are worn, made of rich stuffs in flowered designs 
and comparatively light tints; even with simpler 
toilettes colored wrappings are beginning to pre- 
vail, generally dark greenish or bluish gray, 
whence we may conclude that black wrappings— 
always black, of whatever shape and stuff, and 
whatever may be the degree of elegance of the 
toilette—are far from being the exclusive and 
obligatory garments that they have been for 
some years past. 

It is a pity our temperature in Paris cannot 
decide to fall to the freezing-pomt. Never have 
so many furs been prepared, and never has there 
been such a lively desire to wear them. Some of 
the ultra fashionables have even had fur skirts 
made, and some among these have made choice 
of tiger-skins, which recall the rugs spread by 
the side of beds. Almost anything can be worn 
nowadays without exciting astonishment or of- 
fending good taste; to be just, it must be added 
that if eccentricities meet with greater indulgence 
now than before, they are still confined to a very 
small minority of women. 

Debarred wearing fur out-of-doors, since the 
weather is not yet cold enough, ladies wear it on 
their house dresses in the face of furnaces aud 
open fires. House toilettes have gained great 
importance of late. They are generally straight, 
and open in front over an under-dress simulated 
by a pleated plastron or a richly embroidered 
tablier; the straight fronts are bordered with a 
band of fur, and a similar band forms the collar 
and cuffs. Plush, satin, and faille furnish the 
material for these house toilettes; the fur is 
dark on dresses of a light tint, or the reverse ob- 
tains, and light fur is worn on a dark dress. 

The season for large receptions has not yet 
opened, but as this is the time for family re- 
unions, in which all ages participate, it may be 
well to give a little attention to what is worn 
by girls from thirteen to fifteen, and young 
ladies from seventeen to twenty. For girls at 
these dinners and family dances there is a re- 
vival of foulards with light grounds printed with 
small colored bouquets. Much ingenuity is dis- 
played in these little frocks, which show traces 
of being inspired by Kate Greenaway’s genius. 
They are given an antiquated aspect by reminis- 
cences of the fashions which prevailed under 
Louis Philippe and the Restoration. And the 
contrast between the grandmother dresses and 
the freshness of childhood provokes a smile 
tinged with sadness. The skirts, without being 
short, are not long, exposing the feet, which are 
clad in boots laced with narrow ribbons. Made 
straight and without drapery, the skirts are 
trimmed with several narrow flounces—three or 
four—which are bordered with narrow ribbon, 
different for each flounce, repeating the colors 
in the figure of the foulard—pale pink, bright 
pink, pale green, bright green; the corsage then 
is of plain foulard in pink or green, according to 
the color of the sprays on the white ground of 
the figured foulard. The waist is high, with a 
deep shirred Pierrot collar of embroidered tulle 
about the neck ; the long sleeves are of the same 
tulle, with a foulard cuff, and a very wide sash 
of the plain foulard is knotted at one side toward 
the back. The whole effect is fresh and charm- 
ing. Ihave described the dress in detail because 
toilettes for this intermediate age are so difficult 
to design. 














Narrow ribbons play an important part in party 
dresses for young girls. Their gauze or crape 
dresses are literally covered with ribbons, satin 
or moiré—moiré principally—arranged in per- 
pendicular or diagonal lines. The more simple 
have three, five, or seven rows at the lower edge. 
If one of the skirts is slightly draped, the folds 
are held by a bow of long loops of the same rib- 
bon; ribbons are on the shoulders, on the neck 
—in a word, all over. Flowers are not worn 
yet, for at these simple parties the toilettes are 
informal. 

Piush, as I have already mentioned in a former 
letter, is the favorite material this winter. In 
general the mention of a fashion is true only at 
the moment it is chronicled, for a week some- 
times suffices to substitute a new favorite for the 
one which triumphed before. But this can hard- 
ly be said of plush, which is used for house and 
visiting toilettes, and figures even in ball toilettes. 
Wraps are made of it, and bonnets, turbans, and 
muffs, not to mention the bands which are used 
for trimming dresses and simple cloaks. 

Passementerie has never possessed the im- 
portance it has at the present moment. Not 
only is it made in admirable imitations of ancient 
point laces, but it is brought out in a constant 
succession of new patterns. One of the patterns 
in preparation consists of leaves in passementerie 
and beads—large leaves, ferns among others; 
they are in graduated sizes, which are disposed 
upon the front or the side of a skirt in various 
fashions; sometimes in fan shape, graduated in 
length toward the sides, sometimes depending.in 
a primitive belt about the waist. One of the 
leaves is applied on the back of the corsage, two 
on the fronts, and one on each sleeve. The passe- 
menterie always matches the dress in color; the 
beads are shaded from the deepest to the lightest 
tint, or are intermingled. Sometimes a single 
one of the large leaves is placed on the side of 
the skirt: ingenuity never rests. Other leaves 
are used—acacia, begonia, and other leaves of 
the same general character, slender and notched 
to avoid heaviness. 

For evening toilettes silk gauzes are in great 
favor. The gauze is of all kinds, from plain to 
brocaded and embroidered, and is employed in 
dark tints as well as light, for even elderly ladies 
wear gauze over silk for evening toilettes. A 
pretty combination for a still youthful grand- 
mother is the following: An under-dress with 
high corsage, made of scabieuse faille, has an 
over-dress of heliotrope gauze; the gauze corsage 
is composed solely of two wide draperies placed 
on the high seabieuse corsage. The long sleeves 
are of gauze, with several bracelets of faille. The 
long flowing skirt, moderately draped, is trimmed 
with scabieuse passementerie seeded with gold 
and steel beads. 

Plush is used in combinations as well as plain 
—a plain plush with dotted bouclé plush ; this is 
for entire costumes and for wrappings as well, 
one of the two forming the principal part of the 
garment and the other the accessories. 

New galloons are of silk étamine, embroidered 


- with silk in cashmere designs, or with raised pat- 


terns in relief; others, again, are entirely com- 
posed of colored beads, or small pearls. For 
evening mantles and very rich short wraps there 
are feather bands, as fluffy as marabout, in all 
colors. 

It is no longer considered necessary to make 
the galloon or braid serve as a border along the 
edges of garments. It is used in composing orna- 
ments of various kinds, and for simulating fabrics, 
For example, an under-skirt brought into view 
by an upper-skirt lightly draped will be covered 
with galloon laid in perpendicular, horizontal, or 
diagonal lines. Plastrons, vests, and backs of 
corsages are similarly decorated, the stripes of 
braid producing the effect of a different fabric, 
and justifying fashion’s device of unity with di- 
versity. ; 

There are marvellous jetted nets, which are 
used for evening dresses as a transparent over a 
color; black or white alone is used over self- 
color, The effect is dazzling. The net is sown 
with the minutest tube beads of jet, crowded 
close together to form flowers, foliage, stripes, 
and zigzags, between which the net ground be- 
comes imperceptible, so that when laid upon 
bright-colored silk its only effect is to impart a 
changeable tint, and it is suspected rather than 
seen, And this net is not confined to ball toilettes 
only. It is used also for a waist and sleeves for 
a theatre toilette, over which is placed a very 
short Spanish jacket of plush or velvet of a 
bright color. Still another application of it is to 
skirt fronts, under an open skirt of some rich 
fabric brocaded with large colored flowers, the 
stiffness of the beaded design in the net accord- 
ing perfectly with the thick, rich stuff of the 
dress, which is often brocaded in velvet. 

EmMetiné Rayonp, 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Susiz F.—No; finger-bowls are not going out. The 
world of America is rapidly learning to appreciate the 
cleanly fashion. 

Gneennorn.—Have the man at the door announce 
every one; then the mother, who is the lady of the 
house, can Speak to all. If the daughters choose 
standing by the mother’s side, they can speak the 
name over to the mother, if they wish to notice some 
acquaintance of their own especially. 

An Otp Sussoriser.—It would be proper, if the 
bride wears her travelling dress and bat at a. sev- 
en-o'clock wedding in the evening, for the groom to 
also dress in travelling costume, although it would 
be an eccentric wedding, and nothing but the necessi- 
ty of leaving by the next train would seem to excuse 
it. A bride rarely keeps her hat on ata wedding dinner. 

Katurrink.—We should say twelve o’clock noon 
was a very good hour for a wedding. Of course it is 
permissible and essential to wear a veil at a home wed- 
ding. The veil has nothing to do with the place ; it re- 
fers to the bride herself. We advise brides to lay 
aside mourning if possible. A marriage is announced to 
old acquaintances by the formula, “Mr, and Mrs. 
Smith beg to announce,” or “ beg leave to announce,” 
or simply “* announce the marriage of their danghter 
Katherine to Mr. Jumes Brown,” etc. Cards are, how- 
ever, sufficient. . 
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A NEW MODEL. 


A “ PLEASURE-RAKIT.” 


ba AKITS,” so called, are the rude “floats” 

upon which in Sumatra the native and 
itinerant traders carry from the interior to the 
market-towns on the coast their treasures of 
gums, resins, spices, nuts, and fruits, These rafts 
are made of bamboo, and are constructed sim- 
ply with an eye to the safety of their goods. 

An English tourist, after months of toil and re- 
search in Sumatra and Java for rare flowers and 
shrubs, geological specimens, birds, and small 
animals such as could be stuffed, resolved to 
have a “ pleasure-craft” upon which to transfer his 
valuables, and as weil a convenient and comfort- 
able “ ouse-place” for himself and attendants as 





ARTISTS’ 


they should move from the “ up-regions” toward 
the coast, wherein a month’s time a steamer would 
be lying at anchor. 

On a raft about forty feet in length and fifteen 
wide, made of the largest and finest bamboos, 
seven or eight tiers deep, a neat little domicile 
was built, surrounded on all sides by a plat- 
form, shaded by the broad roof. In front was a 
cheerful writing-room, and opening from it a 
sleeping apartment, in the rear a store-room, 
allowing ample space for the packages of pressed 
flowers and other treasured parcels; near this 
much-prized in-gathering was a comfortable dor- 
mitory for the servants. 

In connection was a second raft, longer and a 
trifle narrower, floored with earth, upon which 
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was firmly placed a trellis framework, the whole 
nicely “ housed over.” Upon this earthen floor a 
fire was constantly kept up to dry the bundles 
of flowers and shrubs disposed upon the trellis, 
for daily during the four weeks’ trip the en- 
thusiastic tourist collected plants along shore, a 
light skiff being used to run along the river- 
banks, 

The sitting-room our traveller draped with 
white cotton cloth, hanging here and there draw- 
ings, photographs, and trophies of the chase; on 
the table were books, writing materials, and im- 
plements for professional work ; and in this cozy 
nook the happy man reviewed and arranged the 
results of many a day of toil: he was a person of 
leisure now. 





> TO TALK, BUT 
FORBIDDEN TO MOVE. 


——— 
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POSING A CHERUB—* NOW 
LOOK AT THAT!” 


Outside were hung living orchids, many of 
them in magnificent bloom, aud in such regal 
profusion as to be an unfailing delight. Only 
in tropical climes can such imperial elegance of 
bud and bloom be found, 

In the villages along this gentleman’s route, 
as had been arranged, a complement of rowers, 
or, better, of pilots, relieved their fellows of the 
village above. These relays were ushered in by 
the sonorous, almost deafening beating of gongs. 
In the ‘upper reaches” of the Rawas River six- 
teen pilots were necessary to guide the long, pre- 
ciously loaded flotilla, At night anchorage was 
effected under some immense tree overshadow- 
ing the margin of a stream. A cruise by such a 
craft is called “ rakiting.” 
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‘“HERMES.”—From a PAINTING BY W. B. RICHMOND EXHIBITED IN THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, LONDON 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONSTIPATION. 
Dr. J. N. Ronrnson, Medina, O., says: “‘In cases of 


indigestion, constipation, and nervous prostration, its 
results are happy.”—{ Adv.} 





A FEARFUL LEAP 

Into the abyss of poverty over the precipice of short- 
sightedness is taken by thousands who might become 
wealthy if they availed themselves of their opportu- 
nities. Those who write to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, will be informed, free, how they can make from 
$5 to $25 a day and upwards. Some have made over 
$50 in a day. You can do the work and live at home 
wherever you are located. Both sexes; all ages. All 
is new. You are started free. Capital not needed. 
Now is the time. Better not delay. Every worker can 
secure a euug little fortune.—(Adv.] 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Perrxor.y pure soap 

may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure* La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieains’ “La Bette” Bouquet Tor.er Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of GLyo«nine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants.—[Adv.} 








BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Contain ingredients which act specially on the organs 
of the voice. They bave an extraordinary efficacy in 
all affections of the Throat, caused by cold or over- 
exertion of the voice. They are recommended to 
Singers and Public Speakers, and all who, at any tiine, 
have a cough or trouble with the throat or lungs. 

“T vecommend their use to public speakers.”—Rev. 
E. H. Cuapin. 

“* A simple and elegant combination for Coughs, etc.” 
—Dr. G. F. Bigetow, Boston.—{ Adv.) 








From flower-clad vales of Rheinland 
Come wafted to our shores 

Sweet odors that Rirerr’s Extracts 
Have rendered ours forevermore.—{Adv.] 





Tue illustrated circular of J. F. Mancha, Claremont, 
Va., offers tempting inducements to settlers in his 
flourishing Claremont Colony, on James River.—[{Adv.] 
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>, Breakfast Cac 


e “a Warranted absolutely pure 
UN Cocoa, from which the excess of 
= Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATORLEss 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


og RtAl/y, 
FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


66 (OSRBALINE Flakes ’’ contains 
more nutritive substance than 

















any other cereal food. It is the most 
It is, there- 
fore, best suited to the nourishment of 


digestible food known. 


young children and persons of weak 








digestion. 


Cereauine M’r’c Co., Cocumsus, Inp, 





PLAY THE PIANO AND ORGAN 
By using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. Any person can 
play a tune on either inetrument at once without the aid 
of a teacher. No previous knowledge of music whatever 
ea Send for book of testimonials free. Address 

RARNE & CO., P.O. Box 1487, New York. 

















FURS. 
0.6. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


(Established A.D. 1820) 


184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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| Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 


Wraps ; 
Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, &c. ; 
Muffs, Boas, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 
Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 
Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes ; 
Gents’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur; 
Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. ; 


At Prices that will amply repay a 
Visit to our Warerooms. 
Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special] and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or 
satisfactory references are furnished, goods 
will be sent on approval. 


Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


t®#~ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Weuxs, Ricuarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 











(MONTHLY.) 





Single Copies, 35 cts. Yearly Subscription, $3.62. 


This is in many respects the most superior Fashion 
Journal in the world. It is printed monthly in six 
civilized languages, and has a circulation all over the 
world, It is the chef d’ceuvre of one of the largest 
publishing houses in Paris. It is an authority in every 
respect on the subject of dress. From it there is no 
appeal. Its English edition is the sole property of this 
house. It contains from seventy to eighty uncolored 
cuts, a colored plate, also model sheet from whieh pat- 
terns of the illustrations may be traced with a wheel. 
For general use for dressmakers, milliners, or the fam- 
ily, it is without a competitor. 


LE BON TON 


AND 


UNITED. 
(MONTHLY.) 

Single Copies, 60 cts. Yearly Subscription, $6.12. 

This journal is printed in Paris, and far surpasses 
any fashion paper ever seen in America. Its principal 
attractions are four handsome, beautifully and artisti- 
cally colored steel plates, Besides these, it contains 
sixteen pages, ten of which are devoted to wood-cuts 
of the most elaborate and fashionable designs to be 
worn in Paris, with articles of fashion, description of 
plates, and other interesting and useful matter. The 
whole is encased in a beautiful cover. 


s. T. TAYLOR’S 
ILLUSTRATED 
Montuty Fasnion Report 


appears about the Twentieth of everymonth,inadvance. 
It contains a large number of wood-cuts, representing 
the leading Styles in Ladies’ Toilettes, Hats, Bonnets, 
etc., that are to be worn in Paris during the pone. | 
months; besides this, an article on Fashions preparec 
for us with the greatest care by our agents in Paris; and 
many hints and information invaluable to the profes- 
sional dressmaker, as well as to the private lady who 
appreciates elegance and correct style of dress. 
Single Copy, 6 cts. Yearly Subscription, 50 cts. 
POSTAGE FREE. 
For Sale at all Newsdealers’ and Booksellers’. 
8S. T. TAYLOR, Publisher, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Toné,Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE &« CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fitfh Avenue, New York. 








DRESSMAKERS, 


Dress Shields, Skirt, Stocking, and Hose Su 
gre Bustles, Skirt Bands, Shoulder Braces, Rub- 
yer Aprons and Bibs, Elastic and Non-elastic Webs, 
Needle Cases, &c., at wholesale prices. Send for 
catalogue and samples from manufacturer. Agents 
wanted everywhere, 


THE CANFIELD RUBBER 00,, 
Faorortes : Howard 8t., N. Y, City. 


Bridgeport, Conn. ; Montargis, France; 
Mannheim, Germany. 























A SPECIALTY 


pa SOA 





PEARS’ SOAP—the Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout the 
United States and in all other parts of the world, and its praises are heard and 


echoed everywhere. 








ART ae 
AGE 


[NOW IN ITS FOURTH 
YEAR] 
THE COMPANIONS. 


$2.50 
A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 


a year, mailed in tubes. the 14x11 in. Forbes Photogravures 
Single copies Twenty-five which appear with other extra supple- 
cents each ments in every issue of the ART AGE. 


SPECIAL FEATURES are Architects’ 
Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, 
building plans and household furniture—including 
halls, stairways, mantels, tables, chairs, side- 
boards, corner-stands, wash-stands, cabinets, etc, 

Art Gossip, criticisms, suggestions and news. 
Paintings in galleries, studios and exhibitions, Ex- 
amples of American artists’ work with biographies, 

Literary Gossip, consisting of editorials on 
current topics for serious reflection and after-din- 
ner chat. Reviews of novels and leading books. 
Printing and Engraving articles on new and old 
illustrated books, magazines, art books, etc, 

The Art Age is an inclusive, popular and in- 
structive journal of American art, giving publicity 
and full credit to architects, decorators, painters, 
sculptors, authors, publishers, printers and en- 
gravers for their highest achievements, 

Single copies 25 cents. Address, Art Age, 74 
West 23d Street, New York. 


Dr. D. Kennedy's Favorite Remedy 


is adapted to both sexes and all 
ope, and while it is a cure for 

idney and Liver Complaints, 
it is no less efficacious in puri- 
fying the blood, as in Scrofula 
and kindred diseases. Liver 
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DYSPEPSIA, 
are readily cured by the Favorite 
Remedy. Mr. John Elting, Hud- 
son, N. Y., says: I have been a 


_ sufferer from Dyspepsia for ten | 


= years. Some one advised me to 
7 use Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Rem- 
4 edy, which I did. I have now 
~ gained flesh and feel better than 
have in years, and now have 
no symptoms of my old com- 
plaint. $1; 6 for$5. Prepared by 
DR. DAVID KENNEDY, RONDOUT, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOT 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


SGOOD ART SCHOOL. 10th Year. 
Domestic Building,cor. of Broadway & 14th St.,N.Y. 
Terms of instruction : $1.00, 3 hours’ lesson ; $5.00, 
6lessons. Open throughout ee Pupils may en- 
terat anytime. Regular lessons by mail. Practical ad- 
vice on china decoration. Exclusive designs furnished 
toorder. Circulars upon application. Address 
Miss A. H. 

















Complaints, Constipation, and | 


1784. 1886. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ain 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


C. C, Shayne, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
108 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this season. 
This will afford a splendid op- 
portunity for ladies to purchase 
reliable furs direct from the 
Manufacturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 
free. 











THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1879) 


ives a profusion of Work- 

for 3 months’ Ee Designs for Oil, Water- 
Color,and China Painting 

trial sub- § Carving, Embroidery, and 





every other Kind of ama- 
teur art work and Interior 
Decoration. Superb De- 
signs in Color. Speci- 
men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
free on application. ention this paper. Montaaus 
Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 


EPP S's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Y P P | A Ite Nature, Causes, Prevention 

and Cure, being the experience of an 
actual sufferer, by Jouw H. MoALvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 
years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address 


scription. 

















SHOPPING In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c.. without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


HAG] Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "satis 











M. DECKER, 118 East 14th Street,’New York, 
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How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES 


RTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 

and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with loss of hatr, from infancy to old age, are cured 
by the Cutioura Remenres. 

Curtoura Resotvent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating s) akin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin, Curiouna 
Remepies are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Duvue 
anv Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&#~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 





TIN TED with the “loveliest delicacy is the skin 
A bathed with Curioura Mepioarep Soar. 











Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The eS our Spices and Mustard consists 


in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator. 


You need not have gray hair, since the IMPERIAL 
HATR REGENERATOR produces EVERY COLOR 
aud EVERY SHADE, to wit: 

No. 1. BLACK. 
- 2. DARK BROWN. 
. MEDIUM BROWN. 
. CHESTNUT 
. LIGHT CHESTNUT. 
GOLD BLOND. 
DRAB OR BLONDE CENDREE. 

It is an IMMEDI ATE, lasting, and most natural 
hair-coloring; odorless and ABSOLUTELY HARM- 
LESS. NO LEAD IN IT. Leaves the hair clean, 
soft, and glossy. For the beard—whether gray or 
mottled —the REGENERATOR is unequalled, and 
will produce results never before attained. Turkish 
or Russian baths do not affect it. All faded hair, 
front-pieces, switches, wigs, etc., etc., restored to their 
original shade or made any color de sired. Price, $1.00, 
$2.00, and $3.00 per box. Send small sample of hair 
when orde ring, or write for descriptive circular, 


Imperial Hair-Regenerator Company, 
54 West 23d Street, N. Y. 












BREAKING 
IN. 


CORSETS 


~ THEY FIT AT ONCE, ad. ng themselves to 
the form of the wearer and yield with every 
movement so that it is pce psy to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
ce ie alot ae ha te namo Bl 
worthless ations see tha’ Fi 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry goods dealers. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
___Chteaao, Tu., and | New York City. 


s* STATEN ISLAND © 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 

1199 BROADWAY,N.Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 














my one who was deaf 
an: years, by most of the noted 
without. venaee Cured himse 7 in three 
mont Rand since then hundreds of others. Fuil 
particu jars sent on application, 
8. PAGE, No, 41 West 8ist St., New York City. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, 





LPs 


Fe DNEGZ0%gy 
© NY. 


Previous to their Semi-Annual Inventory, will 
offer exceptional and unprecedented 
BARGAINS 
IN 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
WRAPS, JACKETS, CLOAKS, 
NEWMARKETS, 

FURS, BOAS, MUFFLERS, 
EVENING SILKS, PLUSHES, 
DRESS GOODS, 

FINE LACES, FLOUNCINGS, &c., 


In fact every department in the house will repay 
a visit. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED. 


6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 
Tas. Pearsall &Co's 


Filo-Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 








unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FILOSELLE. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 


out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 
N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
‘UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abound. 


FO22Z0 


ween ae 


















This most exquisite of Tailet Preparations. the vit 
tues of which have caused it to be in demaud in all 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 


PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINC A 


so It is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
er other discolorations All concinde by saying: “ Itis 
the best pre- aration 
for theskinI BEAUTI FU L Rave ever 
used.” “It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, I consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it.” Soild by ali Drug 


&s.“zez COMPLEXION: 
THE FEBRUARY PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Now Ready, 


contains a great variety of attractions, including the 
continuation of the new story begun in the JANU- 
ARY PART, entitled 
HAD SHE FORESEEN!” 
A Splendid Colored Triple Fashion Plate of 24 figures. 
The ENLARGED GIGANTIC FASHION SUP- 
PLEMENT, nearly four feet square, containing 
SEVENTY FASHION ENGRAVINGS 
of all the Latest Paris Fashions. 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
PRICE REDUCED TO THIRTY CENTS. 
The Young Ladies’ Journal may be subscribed 

for through any newsdealers, for two or three months, 
or for any part of a year, at 30 cents per single monthly 
part. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for all foreign periodicals, 


but beware of canvassers pretending to be 
our agents. 





ASTHMA CURED 


CERMAN ASTHMA CURE 


Dr. R. tat, sae 


a Nina, 


HOME ART WORK. 


The Art Interchange, the only practical art work 
Journal published makes ~ wer 
BRIEF PERIOD. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

If this advertisement Ls 
we will send you at once Three (8) Colored Plates and 
Six (6) Issues of The Art Intercha of ono 
tion in Embroidery, Painting, Carvin, 1. Hammerin, 
etc. Also Six (6) large vattern 2 Spo ements, full work 
ing size. The three colored plates are— 

— of Jacqueminot ees (red) 

ize 20 inches x 14 inches.) 
piineiina Tea,” Figure Study 
by Percy Moran (size 1314 in. x 10 in.) 

Study of Snowballs (size 1314 x10 in.) 

Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


onl Lg ‘© cts. more, we will send you Seven (7) 
Colore inten and Fifteen (15) issues of THE ART 
INTEKCHANGE; also Fifteen (15) large pattern supple- 
ments for emnbrolde ry, carving or oma r art work, full 
working size. The seven colored plates are as follows— 
Decorative Panel dag ane Blossoms,” 
very large (size 29x12'4 in.) 
Norwegian Peasant Gir rl. 
20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup. 
Study of Yellow Roses (14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in.) 
“Fisher Girl,” Figure Study 
by W. Satterlee (13x10 in.) 
“Marine View,” by E. Moran, 
(size 20 inches x 14 inches,) and 
Study of Dogwood (2 in x 14 in.) 
Tue Art INTERCHANGE costs only @8.00 a year and 
gives each year 18 colored plates and 26 numbers. 
LE COPY, with nan tcuas colored plate, 20c, 
Illustrated catalogue FREE, Address 
WM. WHITLOCK, Pub., 


Mention this paper. 39 W. 22d St. N.Y, 











FOR 


CURE": DEAF 


Peck’s PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natu drum. Invisible, com: pe and 
always in pomtion, All conversation and even wh 
heard distinet y. Send for illustrated Fh wok with tentiment 
als, FRE. Address F, HISOOX, &3 Broadway, N 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 





Lapiges who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. N. Y. 


5000 yards 22-inch Check and Plaid INDIA 
TUSSORE SILK, 


69c. 


A most desirable fabric for Spring wear, and fully 
worth $1.25 per yard. 





3000 yards, extra quality, 


79¢c. 


75 pieces 54-inch all-wool Diagonal Homespun, col- 
ors and black, reduced from $1.25 to 


98c. 


per yard. 


per yard. 


Le Boutillier ok co 
ee 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


“OPPOSITION ONLY MAKES THIS. CAT aN, 





i VERY i CAT: 


ALOGUE, but now we have two., 


ART 1 contains 192 large pages of STAMPING 

P. FY ‘TERNS, showing about 5000 of the newest de- 
signs, many of which are original with us. 

PART 2 contains illustrated instruc tions for Ken- 


sington Painting, Lustre Painting, Lava Work, Tapes- 
try Painting, Drawn Work, Honit m and Point Lace 





Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue- 
Flower Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alliance Em- 
broidery, etc., etc., with numerous engravings, show- 


ing all that is newest and best in Fancy Work and 
Novelties in Decoration. 


Price of either of these books, 25 cts. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


In ordering please mention whether Part 
1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 cents 
for both. 








PARIS CLOVES. 


Our ** Chanut”® Gloves, Imported directly from 
our Factory in Paris, are recommended for their high 
degree of excellence, and ladies will find it to their 
advantas ge to try our own make, which is acknowl- 
edged to be superior in fit, elegance, and durability. 

All our Glove 8 are repaired free of charge. 

Price-list and Color Card sent on application. 

J. M. CHANUT & CIE., 

FARIS, 107 AVENUE D’ORLEANS. 

NEW YORK, COR. 5TH AVE. & 14TH ST. 

BOSTON, 3 TEMPLE PLACE. 

BALTIMORE, |6 NORTH CHARLES ST. 


20 am aclel- me) & aiclelel=i—m 
i a, ee a 8 


Prices LowesT- STYLES BEST 
ETENT CLERKS 


om i Fhesras. 79 F' OR cht aoa 
LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & I4% ST,N.Y. 


ART SILKS, 


Desirable for Easel Drapes, Mantel Scarfs, Pillows, 
Sash-curtains, Lining Baskets, and all kinds of artistic 
Fancy Work. We have in stock over seventy-five de- 
signs and colorings, ranging in price from 50 cents to 
$1.50 per yard. Liberal samples of the whole assort- 
ment will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


OWEN MOORE & CO., Congress Street, 
Portland, Maine. 











BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
-» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other, 


GEO. H. woop & CO, Manufacturers, Boston. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


On Hampton Roads, near Old Point Comfort. 


The Hotel Warwick, 


An attractive and accessible Winter Home for families 
and transient visitors. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 
to C. B. Orourtr, 150 Broadway, N. Y., or to 

J. BR. SWINERTON, Manager, 
Hotel w arwick, Newport News, Va Vv a. 





WHILBUR’S 


nest Powdered Chocolat 


for family use, 
aay oo no si Sa 
= 


Dyspeptics 
your dealer, or send {0 stamps 


BUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


* SCIENTIFIC CURE. 
S Book wih complete in- 
Seales mailed FREE. 


DR. W. E. BROWN, ANC 
NORTH ADAMS, Mass. 


_ CATARR Cured, Sample treatment FREE 


B.S. Lauderbach & Co., Newark, N.J. 


hild dren O07 Buy 0 
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A GENL 


ENGLISH PLUM. “PUDDING 


Better —_ oe mate, 


Convenient and Very 
Rett mi mical. 


Mc 
Rich Desse rt that is always ready. 
ty of E very Can is Guaranteed, 
No solder used inside the can. No acid ever used in soldering, 
If your grocer don’t keep it, write to us. 


ARTISTS’ 
MATE RI ALS. Novelties, and Studies in 
great varieties, &c, 


FROST & ADAMS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and mention this paper. 
Special rates to Teachers and Academies 








Drawing Materials, 
Mathematical Instru- 
ments, Decorative Art 

















No preparation ever pase ee gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

: ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 
Hl RN Take no other until you have tried it. 

"SMR You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
® not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed 
#- Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 


Jersey City lady writes: ‘‘I can hardly credit my 
sight on looking in a mirror, my face is so wonderfully 
improved since using Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Com- 
plexion Wafers.” Harmless; by mail, $1. Prepared 
bag Y hd JAS. P. CAMP BELL, M. D., 146 West 16th 


ze “PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY H ir, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to 1 

who wear their hair’ parted, $6 

up, according to size and color. 






t .D. any where. Send to 
the m’fr for i ust’d Eee sts 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring tbe 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








Our booklet of samples bean- 


“LOV ELY tiful name cards free to all, 


2 DS Send 2 stamps for mail. Ele- 
gant prizes for club agents. 


> 
FR EE ! Address HOLLEY CARI Des 

















Meriden, Coun, 

av soters mail. Fall Description 
oody’s New Tallor Syatem of Dress 

i MOODY & CO., Oincianati, 0, u. 
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APPRECIATION AT LAST. 
FRIEND. “Hey, NEVERSELL! WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING SO AWFULLY PLEASED ABOUT THIS MORNING ?” 
NEVERSELL. “A BURGLAK GOT IN HERE LAST NIGHT AND TOOK SIX OF MY PICTURES.” 


MUFFING IT. 
CUSTOMER. “Don’rT SHOW ME ANY MORE ASTRAKHAN, 
PRAY WHAT 18 THAT FUR?” 
CLERK. “‘ Fur? Why, FUR TO KEEP YER HANDS WARM!” 


FACETLZA. 
THE KIND TO GET. 
Gentieman (to toy-dealer). ‘‘ 1 want to get a bank of 
some kind for my little boy to keep his pennies in.” 
Toy-Dea.en. “ Yes, sir; something that the pennies 
will slip out from easily, I suppose, in case of an emer- 
geucy ?” is 
A NIGHTMARE 
Wire. “ You talked in your sleep last night, John, 
and you mentioned mother’s name.” 
Hussann. “That so? It must have been that 
mince-pie I ate before going to bed.” 
meetin 
TIME FOR WINTER-QUARTERS. 
Customer (in restaurant). ‘‘ Waiter, isn’t it strange 
that I should find several flies in thy soup ?” 
Warrer (somewhat amazed). “It am strange fer a 
fac’, sah, fer dis season ob de yeah.” 
a ooo 
LOOKING THE PART. 
Youne Man (to Western young lady). “* Yaas;Tm a 
member of the Hare and Hounds Club, y’ know. At 
last meet I was one of the hurex.” 


Vestean Youne Lavy. “Oh yes, those sweet little 
animals with such long ears) How nice!” 


— 
A CHANCE TO DISTINGUISH HIMSELF. 


Mas. Hexpaious. “ We are to give a little musical 
entertainment next week, Mr. Featherly, and we would 
be glad to have you take part. You know something 
about music, do you not?” 

Featuercy (proud of his musical talent). “Oh yes. 
1 shall be delighted, Mrs. Hendricks, I assure you. 
What part will you want me to take ?” 

Mus. Henpeioxs. * We would like to have you turn 
the leaves of the music at the piano.” 


a ae 
NO ALTERNATIVE. 

“My dear,” he whispered softly, as they seated 
themselves on the toboggan, “if, on the way down, I 
should ask you to be my wife, what would you say ?” 

“What would you do if I should refuse 2?” she whis- 


back. 
“T should have to let you slide,” he simply said. 


en ’ 
The World says that the woman's bustle must go. 
The World is mistaken. It is the woman that must AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 
go. The bustle must follow. MR. LULLABY (f{in],famous for hia conundrums). “Un, Miss PONJOBY, I HAVE ANOTHAH GOOD ONE. LET ME SEAH~—OH!—WHY IS AN INTEL- 
LIGENT YOUNG LADY LIKE A GOOSE? UNDAHSTAND, OF COU'SE, THE CONUNDRUM ISN'T APPLICABLE TO YOU.” 


on 
Out of the Union—The baciielor. MISS PONJOBY. “THEN, OF CouRSE, Mr. LULLABY, I AM TO UNDERSTAND THAT I AM BETWEEN THE TWO.” 





-———_ 
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AMAZING. 


“ FHEYO, NEIGHBAN! BEEN PAPYIN’ YO’ BAHN FLASHY!” 

“No, san. SOME MEN COME "LONG AN’ PAPAHED DE 
HULA, SIDE, AN'—YAH!—GIMME ALL DESE TICKETS FO'A CI'cUs 
NEX’ MONF FO’ DE PRIV’LEGE—DE PRIV'LEGE!” 

“ No-o-.0!”" 

* YES, SAH: TICKETS FO’ ME, AN’ DE OLE ‘OMAN, AN’ FO’ 
OB DE CHILLUN!” 


t 


THAT PLACID BROW. 

“MR. DE GOSSLANDER, PRAY TELL ME WHY YOU LOOK- 
£D SO FIERCE WHEN YOU BOWED TO ME THIS AFTER- 
NOON.” 

“IT LOOK FIE’CE! WHY, BLESS YAH, Miss JONES, 1 CAAN'T 
WINKLE MY Bwow!” 


SURPRISED. 

MISS DORA (who has suffered a dislocatwn of the wrist).  Doc- 
TOR, WHAT IF | HAD DIED BEFORE YOU CAME—WOULDI HAVE 
BEEN A CRIPPLED ANGEL ?” 

DOCTOR. “OH, YOU COULD HAVE BEEN DOCTORED IN 
HEAVEN.” 

MISS DORA (in surprise). “WHY, DO DOCTORS GO TO 
HEAVEN ?” 








